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GOD AND MAN. 


REV JAMES YEAMES. 


What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the 


f man, that Thou visitest him?’ — PSALM 8:4. 
‘“THou ART MINDFUL OF Him!” 
Man in the heart of God! 
Thought of, remembered, beloved ; 
‘‘Mindfal of him,’’ — thus Thy care, 
Constant and kind, we have proved. 


‘* Mindful ’’ — with lavish providing, 
‘* Mindful ’’ — with tenderest guiding, 
‘* Mincfal’’ — how blest our abiding, 


Held in the heart of God! 


THovu VisiTEst HIM, 


God in the heart of man! 
Welcomed and worshiped and loved, 
Wonderful mercy divine 
Which toward humanity moved! 

‘* Visited ’’ — Jesus descending, 
‘* Visited ’’ — angels defending, 
‘* Visited ’’ — Spirit attending, 

God in the heart of man! 


Jamaica P/am, Mass. 





The Army Bill Lost. 

The Emperor of Germany stakes every- 
thing on the passage of the septennial army 
bill. Seven years ago, Bismarck had to buy 
the Pope in order to secure the coveted 
measure, deemed indispensable to the defense 
of the empire against its foes without and 
within. The German people during this 
time have grown no more favorable to a 
large standing army. The burden of a 
million of armed men is too great for any na- 
tion to bear. All the nations of Europe 
groan under the enormous imposition, and 
are studying ways to be rid of it. The liberal 
party of Germany are determined to reduce 
the numbers in the army, hence the renewal 
of this struggle on every seventh year. The 
Emperor had strong hope that the measure 
would this time go through. Bismarck 
pleaded for the bill. Caprivi even offered to 
amend by reducing the number named and 
filling up at a later date. To cap the whole, 
the Emperor threatened to dissolve the 
Reichstag in case the bill were rejected. In 
spite of argument, promises and threats, the 
bill, when it came to a vote, was rejected 
210 to 162. The Emperor was as good as his 
word, and the Chancellor read his imperial 
message decreeing the dissolution of the 
Reichstag. 





Cuban Revolt. 


Cuba, though physically anchored to the 
American continent, is politically bound to 
Spain. The unnatural marriage is necessarily 
infelicitous, and has proved the source of un- 
rest and political disturbance. The affinities 
of the island are with our Southern States. 
before emancipation the attraction for each 
other was very strong. The Revolution of 
\si8, which affected all parts of Europe, ex- 
tended to Cuba. ‘‘ The Lone Star,”’ a secret 
organization, designed to secure ‘‘ the exten- 
sion of the institutions, power, influence and 
commerce of the United States over the whole 
of the western hemisphere and the islands of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” spread 
through most of our Southern States. Cuba 
was to be the tirst prize, and then the Sand- 
wich Islands. The ill-fated expedition of 
Lopez followed, in 1850 and 1851. Though 
suppressed, the revolutionary fires have never 
ceused to smolder in the island, and the 
other day the flame burst again to the sur- 
face. The revolt began in the province of 
Santiago; and we have reports of its extending 
into the districts on the east. Troops were at 
once hurried from every available point, and 
it is claimed that the insurrection is sup- 
pressed. The hurried preparations at Madrid 
acd Havana, more than anything else, 
would induce us to doubt the report. We 
await later intelligence. 





The Panic in Wall Street. 

The past week has been one of depression 
in the stock market. No such scare has oc- 
curred in Wall Street since the Black Friday 
in 1873, when Daniel Drew, Jay Gould and 
James Fisk were on the stage. Early in the 
day on Monday, May 1, the market yielded to 
&combination of unfavorable circumstances 
and sold sharply down to the panic line. 
The “ bears” came in in force; or, to change 
the figure, as an old broker said, ‘‘ The mar- 
ket has slipped its moorings and it looks 
like breakers ahead.’ The order in Wall 
Street has ruled in all the cities during the 
week. The worst decline has been in indus- 
trial stocks, and those of an exceptional 
Character. The break in Cordage, for in- 
Stance, was due to the issue of preferred 
Stock to the amount of $2,500 000. The issue 
Was a surprise to the Cordage stockholders, 
and it was thought desirable to squeeze some 
of the water out of the stock. There seems 
to have been no real ground for the scare in 
feneral business. Remote causes may be 
found in the large bank failures in Australia 
and the depressed condition of the national 
Weasury. The deposits in the New York 





banks have declined $100,000,000 the past|from thanking you, sir, for this 


year. There is a sensitiveness in the money 
market, and a readiness to move quickly at 
any change in the business world. 





Bank Failures in Australia. 

The disturbed condition of the money mar- 
ket, for some months, in Australia, has at 
length resulted in a financial panic. During 
the past month five great banking institu- 
tions, each with liabilities reaching into 
millions, closed their doors. April 28 and 29 
two more — the Standard Bank of Australia 
and the National Bank of Australasia — 
failed, the former with a capital of $5,000,000, 
the latter with $10,000,000. The latter bank, 
with its one hundred and fifty branches in 
Australia and many agencies in Europe and 
America, was doing a very extensive business, 
and its failure will do much to shake public 
confidence. The cause of these failures is the 
withdrawal of deposits; and these with- 
drawals are due considerably to the commer- 
cial depression in Europe. Australia, like all 
new countries, borrows from the older com- 
munities, and when large numbers demand 
repayment, there is a stringency in the 
market. To remedy the evil, the government 
of Victoria has determined to amalgamate all 
private savirgs banks with the postal savings 
banks, and has proclaimed a bank holiday of 
five days. ‘The first of these measures places 
the banks under government control, giving 
the depositors the guarantee of public faith; 
and the second sflords to the solvent banks 
relief from the runs that might be made on 
them. The National Bank of Australasia had 
$30,000,000 of deposits withdrawn in three 
weeks. Very few banks could endure such 
extensive blood-letting. The safety of a 
bank must be found, in part, in the perma- 
nence of its deposits. No bank can close out 
its accounts every night and do business. 





Big Strikes. 

The dockmen’s strike in Hull, England, 
promised to become enormous by alliance 
with all the other industries. The danger to 
the movement isin delay. With strikes and 
revolutions, it must be a word and a blow, 
the blow coming first. But though dormant 
for a spell now, the movement still has im- 
mense vitality, as seen in its power to hold on 
and to promote action in other directions. 
The union dock laborers in London refused to 
co-operate; but 10,000 operatives in the 
Dundee mills, and 500 porters and stevedores 
at the Victoria docks, join the column, the 
latter because a firm of master porters and 
stevedores employed federation laborers. 

In Ohio, the miners’ strike, May 1, incladed 
22,000 men, or five per cent. of all engaged in 
mine work in the State. The railroads are 
feeling the effects in the reduction of freight, 
which is causing the discharge of a large 
number of hands on the various lines. At 
this writing there is no disposition on the 
part of the miners to accept compromise, 
while it is intimated that eeveral of the oper- 
ators are prepared to accede to the demands 
of the miners. At the same time they hold 
that the union was not justified in ordering 
the strike, as the officers had assured them 
that no strike weuld be ordered unless the 
ecale should be raised in western Peunsyl- 
vania and southern Indiana. 





The Navajos. 

The reports of tbe disturbances among the 
Navajo Indians are probably exaggerated. 
Their regervation is located in the extreme 
northwest corner of New Mexico. The tract 
is large, but the lands are elevated and em- 
braced in the arid region, where irrigation is 
indispensable to reliable agriculture. The 
Navajos are of a milder disposition than the 
Apaches and Lipans, and even before their 
conquest had made considerable advance 
toward civilization. The bow and war-club 
had been exchanged for agriculture, and they 
held, when sent to the reservation, 200,000 
sheep and 10,000 horses. The reservation has 
been disturbed by efforts at improvement, 
especially in affording additional facilities for 
irrigation. Gen. Morgan, of the Indian Bu- 
reau, joined the military authorities in mak- 
ing these changes. The leading and more 
intelligent Indians are highly pleased with 
them. The disturbances arise from the less 
manageable members of the tribe, who in 
the confusion of change have passed beyond 
the borders of the reservation. The soldiers 
at the different military posts in the vicinity 
will be able summarily to restore order, and 
the tribe will be in better condition than ever 
before to make advances on the way to civil- 
ization. 





Mr. Carter’s Plea Concluded. 

On May 2, the forty-hour plea of Mr. Car- 
ter, one of the American counsel before the 
Bering Sea tribunal, was concluded. The 
plea is regarded as exceptionally able. Even 
if he fail to gain his case before the court, the 
effort will add greatly to his fame as a learned 
and astute lawyer. The path of his advocacy 
was samewhat hedged. Precedents were not 
in all cases clearly on his side; and the lines 
of argument he was obliged to adopt were, in 
some instances, out of the ordinary range. 
But difficult as was his task, his resources 
were handled with skill. His claim was that 
the United States Government has property 
rights in the seal-herd in Bering Sea, and 
that these rights may be defended even when 
the seal pass beyond the three-mile bound in- 
to the deep sea. The nation may capture its 
stray wherever found, and may punish those 
from outside who undertake the capture. In 
this way only can the seal-herd be effectually 
defended. If the seal may be destroyed be- 
yond the three-mile limit, they can all be de- 
stroyed, for they range beyond that mete. 
The property right in the seal forms a main 
feature in the American presentation. At the 
close of his plea, the president of the court, 
the Baron de Courcel, said: ‘* I cannot refrain 
msgnificent 








speech, which has been characterized by & 
loftiness of view well worthy of this high 
court.”’ 








HIDDEN TREASURES IN NORTHERN 
INDIA. 


BEV F. E. CLARK, D D. 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
i was late in the evening on a cool day in 
the middle of February when, travel- 
stained and dusty, we left the railway train 
in which we had been traveling for several 
hours from Allahabad, and found ourselves 
on the crowded platform of the 


Lucknow 

station. Not only did we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by a strange and picturesque crowd 
who jabbered and chattered in an unknown 
tongue, but, much to our joy, we saw a stal- 
wart American approaching our compart- 
ment, who introduced himself as Dr. Waugh, 
of the American Methodist Mission, and who 
proceeded forthwith to take charge of us and 
our belongings. When, after a half-hour’s 
ride, we reached his hospitable home and the 
no less hospitable bungalow of Rev. J. M. Rob- 
inson in the same compound, and attempted 
to pay for our ‘‘ gharrie”’’ hire from the sta- 
tion, we were prevented by the authoritative 
voice of our host, Dr. Waugh. When we 
protested that we wished to pay our way to 
the uttermost farthing, he replied by sending 
oft the ‘*‘ gharrie wallah,” and saying to us, 
significantly, ‘‘ Remember that you are in 
Luck now.” We had reason to remember that 
fact more than once in the course of the next 
four and twenty hours as we experienced the 
hospitality and good cheer of this splendidly- 
equipped mission station. 

Here within a stone’s throw of the mission 
bungalows and fine college building hard by, 
are the ruins of the ‘' Residency,” where, in 
the dark mutiny days, the 


Bravest Defense in Human Annals 


occurred. Peaceful and smiling enough now 
are the lovely gardens that surround the bat- 
tle-scarred buildings where for eighty-seven 
dreary days, under a broiling midsummer 
sun in 1857, 2 242 men, women and children 
were beleaguered and imprisoned. Here they 
died by the scores and hundreds. Here shot 
and shell and grape and ehrapnel whistled 
and shrieked and bore death and horrid muti- 
lation on their deadly wings through all the 
dreadful days and the still more dreadful 
nights. Here in the Tyekhana, a huge under- 
ground cellar, two hundred brave women were 
imprisoned throughout the whole tiege. Here 
eight children were born into the world, most 
of whom are living to this day, strange as it 
may seem. Here in the wall of the cellar is 
pointed out the hole made by the cannon ball 
which on its deadly path took off the head of 
a baby and buried it in the cellar wall, leaving 
the mangled, headless remains in its mother’s 
arms. No wonder that the mother went in- 
sane! 

Within the bounds of the Residency, too, is 
the grave of brave Sir Henry Lawrence, who, 
on our national birthday, July 4, 1857, laid 
down his life for the women and children he 
was so bravely defending. Over his body is 
reared a monument with the inecription which 
has pointed many a Sunday-school address, 
and adorned many a sermon: ‘ Here lies one 
who tried to do his duty.” 

About four miles from Lucknow is the 
grave of the great Baptist general who came 
to the relief of the beleaguered city so oppor- 
tunely, and whose *‘ saints’’ could always be 
relied upon not to get drunk, but to do their 
duty. 

Near the Methodist Mission, too, are some 
of the chief palaces of that luxurious old 
Sybarite, the King of Oudh, whose ‘* Chota 
Hazri house,” or breakfast palace, alone is 
quite elegant enough for an ordinary mortal 
to dine and sup as well as breakfast in. 

But I have no doubt that the readers of 
ZION‘s HERALD are more interested, as were 
we ourselves, in the missionaries and mission 
work of Lucknow than in the belongings of 
the King of Oudh, or even in the thrilling his- 
toric memories of the siege. Near the houses 
of the missionaries, as I have stated, is 


Lucknow College, 


as fine a building for its purpose as can be 
found in all India outside of two or three of 
the largest cities. The grade of study is most 
excellent, the teachers are able and conse- 
crated men, and the institution is in every 
way a blessing to India and a credit to the 
mission which supports it. I heard it most 
highly commended for its work by mission- 
aries of other boards. A girls’ college as well 
as a college for boys is among the good insti- 
tutions of the Mission. 

A mile or more from the college is the En- 
glish Methodist Church, ministered to by 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, who has recently ex- 
changed the plains of Iowa for the hills of 
India; and not far from the English Church 
is the Deaconess Home, over which Miss Sul- 
livan presides. Do not let the cold shivers 
run down your fpine, my reader, when I tell 
you that the Deaconess Home of Lucknow 
“ n a Tomb! 

Yes, truly, an old Mohammedan’s tomb; but 
a very spacious, airy sort of a tomb it is, with 
high ceilings and thick walls which keep out 
the summer's heat. The old Mussulman him- 
self for whom it was built was not buried 
here, but his trusted servant is interred in the 
very centre of the building, in a high and 
spacious room which is now used asa gener- 
al trunk room, store-house and catch-all for 
the ‘*Home,” since the only light for it 
comes in through the vaulted ceiling. How- 
ever, the old ghost does not walk the earth 
any more; and though the deaconesses are 
not allowed to remove his remains from the 
very centre of their abode, he allows them 
to stay in undisturbed and undisputed pos- 
session. Here in the Deaconess Home are 
gathered a score or more of unfortunate 
women who have come here for safety and 





the spiritual help and Christian education 
which is denied them ia their own homes. 
Frcm this Home, I believe, will flow many 
blessed streams for the refreshment of India. 

In the very centre of the city is the Meth- 
odist Publishing House, which has a most 
complete plant — good presses, electretyping 
department, typc-foundry, and all necessary 
equipments to make anything from a Hindu- 
stani dictionary — ‘‘ English into Hindustani 
and Hindustani into English, crown quarto, 
1800 pages’ — to a gospel ‘‘ flyer.” From this 
press huve issued millions of pages of gospel 
literature, God’s winged messengers that fly 
every whither. 

But perhaps the most interesting place in 
Lucknow to Christians is the 


Palace Over which Miss Thoburn Presides. 


Again, my readers, I must ask you not to 
Open youreyes in astonishment, or to make 
up your minds hastily, after the manner of 
the average worldly-minded ‘ globe-trotter,” 
that the missionaries “‘ live like nabobs,” be- 
cause one of them lives ina palace. If any 
one deserves to live in a palace with all 
the luxuries and appurtenances thereof, it is 
this same Miss Thoburn, a woman of queenly 
character and royal executive ability, who 
bas made the Girls’ High School of Lucknow 
famous in all the region—a woman who 
adds lustre to a name already so honored in 
India. 

This particular palace belonged to another 
old Mussulman who lived in ante-mutiny 
days, but his palace and his jewels were con- 
fiscated because he was a rebel; the palace 
came into the market and was bought, as I 
understand it, for the proverbial ** song,” and 
has for many years been the property of the 
Methodist Mission. In the garden of the 
palace, which is now the garden of the girls’ 
school, are many rare and magnificent roses 
which were just in their glory at the time of 
our visit in February, and in her school are 
many rosebud girls who will blossom into 
beautiful womanhood under their teacher’s 
kindly nature. ‘In this house,’ said Dr. 
Parker to me, as we stepped into the large 
reception-room, ‘‘ are doubtless buried stores 
of treasure, if they could only be found; it 
was a way the old Mohammedans had; but 
we do not propose to tear the house down in 
a Captain Kidd search for the old fellow’s 
stores.” 

This statement gave me my title for this 
article, and gave me a hopeful thought at the 
same time. How much buried treasure is 
there in thousands of palaces and tens of 
thousands of mud huts throughout all India 
— treasure which the American Methodist 


‘Mission and other missions are doing their 


best to discover ; treasure which is not uncer- 
tain and hypothetical, but sure to be found if 
searched for. 

In this same old house, so admirably fitted 
for its present uses, we had the pleasure of 
meeting, at Miss Thoburn’s invitation, a 
large number of missionaries and native 
workers of the English and Scotch Missions 
ag well as of the American Mission, and a 
very pleasant evening we passed. 

Earlier in the evening a meeting in behalf 
of the Christian Endeavor movement had 
been held in the Hindustani church of this 
Mission, and a very well-attended and pleas- 
ant meeting it was. In the English church of 
the Mission is a flourishing Christian Endeavor 
Society, and in the Hindustani church a strong 
Epworth League. Both were represented in 
this audience, besides many other Christian 
workers, and much interest was manifested, 
for great importance is attached to the work 
of the young people in the Conferences of 
Northern India. Through all these organi- 
zations and agencies may the rich spiritual 
treasures of North India be discovered and 
developed and utilized ! 

Next time I will have something to say 
about arare triumvirate of Methodist mission- 
aries whom it has been my pleasure to meet. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 


‘* MANHATTAN.” 





7. Conferences have adjourned. Most 
of the new preachers have been ‘ re- 
ceived,’ the old ones have been ‘‘ welcomed,” 
and the work of the new year has fairly 
begun. And now won’t some one sufficiently 
wise and brave write an article on ‘‘ The Use 
and Abuse of the Annual Conference?” That 
the Annual Conference has its use, all must 
concede; indeed, under our present polity, it 
is a necessity ; but just why two hundred men 
should waste the greater part of a week as 
they are now compelled to do, is a question 
which demands an immediate reply. What 
with anniversaries which are as destitute of 
life as an Egyptian mummy, what with aft- 
ernoons and evenings wasted over ‘‘ reports ” 
which, though printed in the Minutes, are 
never read, and what with Conference busi- 
ness in which only a limited few take part, 
the week is one of much weariness to the 
flesh and of little profit to the spirit. Of 
course there are the greetings and the fellow- 
ships, but when we consider that the larger 
part of our Conferences meet every Monday 
in the Preachers’ Meeting, the necessity for 
annual reunions no longer exists. A good 
deal of the cabinet work could be done by 
the Bishop and the elders in advance, and 
three days, with three business sessions each 
day, would give more time to actual Confer- 
ence matters than we have under the present 
plan. And now that the question of enter- 
tainment is becoming more serious every 
year, and self-respecting, independent men 
object to imposing themse!ves upon the hos- 
pitality of strangers, can we not help both 
ourselves and the work by recasting the whole 
system ? 

Just think of a Preachers’ Meeting under- 
taking to discuss the ‘* Modification of the 
Presiding Eldership!’” Why, the General 
Conference has only just adjourned, and the 
next one will not be held for years! Of course 


only those who have no aspirations for this 
high office took any part in the discussion, 
for the Bishops are anxious that only ‘‘ safe” 
men enter the official cabinet. But while the 
safe man is all very well in his place, we 
need to be careful lest an overdose of conserv- 
atism be administered, and the dash, the au- 
dacity, the enthusiasm, of Methodism become 
things of the past. From many standpoints 
John Wesley was not a safe man; and though 
it is a good thing to ‘‘hold the fort,” and 
even decorate its ceiling and paper its walls, 
yet the quality of heroic aggressiveness de- 
mands a large place in a religion that means 
to go forth ‘‘ conquering and to conquer.” 
Presiding elders might plan for district re- 
vival work; they might arrange for meetings 
and conventions that would bring the preach- 
ers and the churches together; and instead of 
quarterly conferences being times of perfanc- 
tory inspection, why not have them seasons of 
spiritual quickening? 

The Brooklyn preachers most cordially 
welcome Dr. Wing to his new district. His 
appointment gives the utmost satisfaction to 
all the churches concerned. Alert, progress- 
ive, brotherly, he will bring to his work ev- 
ery quality that the highest success demands. 
And the same things are eminently true in 
the case of Dr. J. W. Beach, who comes to 
the New York District of the N. Y. East 
Conference. No man could have been more 
acceptable. Dignified, courteous, affable, he 
will give to his district a noble administra- 
tion. The appointment of Rev. C. J. North 
to the New Haven District came upon the 
Conference as something of a surprise; but 
his is a well-deserved promotion, for as a pas- 
tor he has been most careful and diligent, and 
his work has been crowned with large suc- 
cess. 


Speaking Methodistically, this was not 
moving year in this immediate section, but 
next season some of what we call our prom- 
inent pulpits will have a change of pastors. 
And why? Simply because their term will 
have expired. Men who have gathered large 
congregations by the strength of their per- 
sonality and the vigor of their ministry, and 
who are doing splendid work for the church 
and the community, will have to move out, 
and other men will have to move in, and the 
accumulations of pastoral influence and ac- 
quaintance which the years have brought 
will be frittered uselessly away. In that 
noble article in the Review — ‘* Whither — A 
Study of Tendency,” by Bishop Goodsell — 
we have some brave words which deserve the 
largest and best hearing of the church con- 
cerning this very matter. We may discount 
our ministers as much as we please, and say 
that they cannot remaio with their churches 
beyond a certain time, and the beloved breth- 
ren who hold General Conference positions 
may declare their strong faith in the ‘ glori- 
ous itinerancy,” but in every great city the 
necessity of men who can stay is becoming 
more apparent; and unless something is 
done, and that speedily, nothing will remain 
but the memory of a glorious past. 

It seems as though the affairs of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle were in quite a serious condi- 
tion when the trustees have had to issue coin 
cards with the hope of securing even the 
smallest subscriptions. But ‘* Manhattan ” 
can see no reason why Methodists should re- 
spond to this appeal. Ifa church with an 
audience of some thousands at every service, 
and with the largest membership in the coun- 
try, cannot sustain itself, the sooner it dis- 
bands the better. There is something rad- 
ically defective either in the quality of minis- 
try or church organization when such ap- 
peals are necessary. In the way of practical 
benevolence the Tabernacle has been signally 
lacking. Its contributions for missions have 
been most meagre, and if Dr. Talmage had to 
stand up in open Conference and report the 
amount of his collections, he would not be 
‘Sexalted above measure’ with the abun- 
dance of the commendations. It is sad to 
write it, but the simple fact is, a magnificent 
opportunity has been thrown away, and the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle as a religious force has 
now practically no existence. The horse-cars 
may still empty themselves at its doors, and 
the crowds continue for even years to come, 
but the end is inevitable. It is too bad, for 
Talmage is great and brainy, and in these 
cities he might have been of signal useful- 
ness. As it is, he has failed to make any 
deep or abiding mark in the community after 
twenty-five years of public ministry. 


It is too soon to speak with any clearness 
as to the Forward Movement in New York. 
Some time since, Rev. C. H. Yatman, who is 
in charge of this movemeut, made an address 
before the Preachers’ Meeting, outlining the 
work which he has in hand; but though the 
address was bright and forceful, it was not 
calculated to create any special sympathy in 
the audience. This is to be deplored, for 
Methodist preachers are open-hearted and 
sympathetic to the last degree, and willing 
to help along any movement that makes for 
righteousness. Thus far, however, there has 
been no adverse or unkindly criticism, and 
the movement has been watched with much 
interest. The generous laymen who are be- 
hind it are to be commended for the largeness 
of their plans, and for their efforts to win 
success. That good is being done, all must 
admit, but whether the -results will manifest 
themselves in strength and permanence, no 
oue can safely predict. Possibly it might 
have been better if more of the preachers had 
been directly interested, thus making it more 
denominational and less personal, and yet 
there are difficulties in this very direction of 
& most delicate nature. One thing is certain, 
the movement is a noble experiment, and is 
being eagerly followed by the thoughtful and 
devout people of these cities. 


A recent paper on ** What Shall We Do with 
Our Small Churches?” called forth a lively 





discussion, and it is very evident that consol- 
idation is in theair. And why not? Three 
or four feeble churches within a few blocks 


of each other, struggling for existence, is one 
of the most pitiful and useless things imagi- 
nable. The waste of energy, of men, of money, 
is almost incalculable, while the results only 
tend to lower the church in the esteem of the 
outside public. To “let not your good be 
evil spoken of,” is the duty of churches as 
much as of individuals, and when irresponsi- 
ble evangelists, who are advertised as con- 
verted actors, or gamblers, or prize-fighters, 
are run in as attractions to catch a crowd, 
and when means of this sort are resorted to 
s0 as to make ends meet, it would seem as 
though a plain duty rested upon those in au- 
thority. The ‘ all-things-to-all-men”’ princi- 
ple of St. Paul is fearfully misconstrued, and 
the Gospel, which was meant to elevate and 
refine, is being degraded and debased. Will 
not our wise, strong laymen come to the res- 
cue, and by insisting upon consolidation, save 
the church from needless disgrace? And 80 


away with all stereopticons and Sunday night 
shows, away with every appeal that is cheap 
and tawdry and below the standard of the 
best pulpit work, and thus make possible 
preachers and churches of such character as 
will harmonize with the glorious Gvu:pel of 
the Son of God! 





WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 

BACKWARD, an outward, anda for- 

ward look are essential to know 
whether, and to what extent, progress has 
been made. A backward look of four 
hundred years makes the degree of 
progress from barbarism to the present 
United States, evident. The presence here, 
not only of Indians, but of millions of 
free colored people, and the cosmopolitan 
communities composed of all na‘ionalities, 
shows great growth, if nothing more. Dur- 
ing the next six months the nation is to see 
itself and to be seen, as never before. The 
material splendor of the World’e Fair will be 
unparalleled. Material progress is the lower 
order of progress. We want to know whether 
there is intellectua), moral and religious 
progress; whether the masses are rising, all 
rising together. 


The City of the World’s Fair. 


The city of Chicago itself is as great an exhibit as 
anything that the World’s Fair contains. Its growth 
is phenomenal. In 1858, G. F. Koot, the musician, 
saw it, and he says: — 

“ The first level of the city was but little above the 
lake, and it was not until some large buildings and 
blocks of brick ani stone had been erected that it 
was seen that at that level there could be no proper 
drainage, and that the city — buildings and streets — 
must be raised several feet. This process was going 
on when wecame. In all the principal thoroughfares 
some of the buildings were at the new level and 
some at the old, and progress through them on the 
side-walk was @ constant succession of up and down 
stairs. Many of the streets were yet unpaved, and 
although not so bad as a few years before, when in 
muddy weather the ladies had to be backed up to 
the stores on carts, the horses or cxen wading knee- 
deep in mud, still they were sometimes almost im- 
passable. Wood, gravel, stone, and brick all being 
80 far away, it was slow and costly work to make the 
improvements required by the peculiar location of 
this extraordinary city. After tne tire, the opportu- 
nity was taken to raise the grade still higher in re- 


building, so that now it is entirely satisfactory in 
that respect. 


‘** I have often thought that a romance might be 
written, embodying some of the early real estate 
transactions of Chicago, that would be of intense 
interest. The only trouble would be that some of 


the events would be considered too extravagant even 
for fiction.’’ 


Manual Training and Moral Power. 


Two years ago, the Massachusetts Legislature ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the existing sys- 
tems of manual training and industrial education. 
Last week the commissioners reported to the Senate. 
Mrs. Hopkins said: — 

‘* It is plain that the proper use of the material of 
the occupations results in moral power, because it im- 
plants in the child habits of industry, clearness, ac- 
curacy and harmony; which, in attitade and motive, 
influence his whole development, and co-ordinate him 
with his fellows in social and benevolent organize- 
tion, 80 as to make him a factor for good in the com- 
munity of child life. Inali these occupations the 


individuality and creative power of the child should 
have full scope.’’ 


Working Girls’ Clubs. 

There are 29 working girls’ clubs in Massachusetts, 
18 being in Boston and vicinity. The total member- 
ship is about 1,800. Their annual meeting was re- 
cently held in Boston. Lucy Larcom’s song, ‘‘ The 
Work of the World,’’ was sung in concert by the 
assemblage.”’ 

A Ministerial Bureau. 

At the Norfolk Conference of Congregational 
churches last week, Rev. Mr. Dyer reported a plan 
for a Congregational bureau with a chief executive 
who should have a salary of $2,500 per annum and 
a clerk of $500 with headquarters in Boston, said 
bureau to be under supervision of the Congregation- 
al churches and the Home and American Missionsry 
Societies of this State. Rev. Mr. Dyer, in speaking 
of the great need of such a bureau, stated that there 
were over 300 pastors without churches and over 100 
churches without pastors in this State. He desired 
that the bureau should be supported by the churc’ es, 
and believed it would do for the Congregational 
bodies what the Methodist and Baptist bureaus have 
accomplished for their churches. It was voted to 
refer the matter to the committee on associated work, 
and that each individual church in the State should 
be asked to join in the movement. This is another 
effort on the part of the Congregational denomina- 
tion to find some substitute or equivalent for the 
successful itinerant system of our Methodism. 


Roof Gardens for the Poor. 

There has been an informal opening of the first of 
the pier pleasure pavilions for the poor in New York 
city. The State lawmakers last year passed a bill 
providing for the erection and maintenance of five 
free piers on the North and East Rivers by the city 
authorities. The roofs of the pier sheds were to be 
built flat, with proper stair approaches and strorg 
enough to support a thousand people. Railings 
were to be built about the edges of the rof and 
benches provided. The first pleasure pavilion, 
opened at the foot of Barrow Street, is almost 400 
feet in length, and is one of the largest piers on the 
North River. Having been used by large ocean 
steamships it is unmusualiy commodiour, and it w il 
accommodate more than 1,500 people from the tene- 
ments. Under no circumstances will any intox:- 
cants be permitted to be sold or bought on the piers. 


Open Spaces in New York. 

The city of New York is now spending, by author- 
ity of the Legislature, $1,000,000 a year for the pur- 
chase of land in its tenement house districts, tearing 
down the buildings and converting the sites into local 
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THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF 
BELIEF AND CHARACTER. 


PROF WILLIAM NORTH RICE 


Sermon, 


“If ye continue in my word, ye 
JOUN 17:17: “ Sanctify 


JOUN 8: 31, 32: 
shall know the truth.” 
them through thy truth.” 


HE words of Jesus never assume the 
technical forms of philosophy; but in 

a simple, unformulated shape they contain 
the profoundest philosophy. In the words I 

have just read we have set before us two great 
laws of the development of human character. 

If we try to picture to ourselves a perfect 
human character, certainly one element of 
such a conception will be an intellect in per- 
fect harmony with the truth. Such a mind 
would form its opinions candidly — under no 
other influence than that of the evidence by 
which those opinions may be supported. Its 
beliefs would all be perfectly rational beliefs, 
in that they would hava been shaped, not by 
prejudice or personal preference, but solely 
by the candid consideration of the evidence 
submitted. Its opinions would not necessa 
rily be free frcm error. Such a mind would 
not be omniscient; and, where only an im- 
perfect presentation of evidence is possible, 
the real error may appear the probable truth; 
but the opinions of such a mind, being always 
candid, always rational, would be generally 
just. In the progress of knowledge sucha 
mind would bave much to learn, but very 
little to unlearn. 

Another element in the conception of a per- 
fect human character would be that the active 
life of emotion and volition would always ex- 
actly correspond to the intellectual concep- 

tions of truth. Whatever such a mind be- 
lieved to be good, it would regard with com- 
placency. Whatever it believed to be evil, it 
would regard with the indignation which evil 
ought to excite. And, as the opinions of 
such a mind would always be perfectly can- 
cid, its voluntary choices would always be in 
accord with its highest and best conceptions 
of truth. What the intellect conceived to be 
right, the will would always choose. What 
the intellect conceived to be wrong, the will 
would always refuse. 

Sacred history presents to us one perfect 
human character. The story of His early 
life is summed up in the simple words, He 
‘‘increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man;”’ and, when the 
maturity of His manhood was reached, He 
startled the world with religious teachings, in 
regard to which the verdict of eighteen cent- 
uries has only confirmed the testimony of His 
contemporaries, ‘‘ Never man spake like this 
man.”’ One perfect character in the history 
of humanity! Everywhere else we meet with 
more or less of imperfection. Everywhere 
else, more or less that is uncandid in the 
forming of opinions; more or less that is in- 
sincere in the holding of opinions; more or 
less, in feeling and action, that is inconsistent 
with one’s own best coaceptions of truth. 
Everywhere else, imperfection. 

And yet, while, with that one divine ex- 
ception, there is no perfect life, there are mul- 
titudes of men and women who are struggling 
upward to a better life than they have known. 
Their lives have been, their characters are, 
imperfect. Their past record is stained per- 
haps with many a deed which they blush to 
remember, and wish they could forget. Their 
Opinions are in many respects erroneous — 
made erroneous by past insincerity and lack 
of candor. And yet they are struggling up- 
ward towards truth and goodness. They are 
trying to know more of the truth than they 
do know. They are trying to make their lives 
conform to the truth more perfectly than they 
have conformed to it. Others there are who 
are only transiently and occasionally drawn 
towards truth and goodness. In general, 
they prefer a congenial error to a disagreeable 
truth. They prefer sin which is easy and 
pleasant to duty which is laborious and pain- 
fal. 

There is, then, a development of character 
towards good and towards evil; and in each 
direction the intellectual life and the life of 
emotion and volition are continually acting 
and reacting upon each other. The percep- 
tion of truth in the intellect tends towards 
goodness of character. By the truth we are 
to be sanctified. And the practice of all 
known duty — the conformity of our lives to 
the highest ideals of truth which we can gain 
— prepares us for the higher appreciation of 
truth. If we continue in the word of the 
Master, we come to know more and more of 

he truth. And as, in the development 
toward good, the intellectual life and the emo- 
tional and practical life are continually react- 
ing upon esch other, so no less in the devel- 
opment of character towards evil. Error 
harbored in the intellect tends to develop into 
evil conduct and character; while, in turn, 
the practice of sin tends to incapacitate the 
mind for the perception of truth. 

We cannot indeed maintain that there is an 
exact proportion between the perception of 
truth and the practice of goodness. Men 
may be b3tter or worse than their beliefs. 
St. James, the brother of our Lord, is author- 
ity for the assertion that orthodoxy is not 
necessarily accompanied by holiness, for the 
devils believe and tremble. And, if it is 
possible to be worse than one’s beliefs, it is 
also possible to be better than one’s beliefs. 
There were in the ancient days worshipers of 
Jupiter, that vindictive, treacherous, lustfal 
deity, who were in some good degree gentle 
and honest and pure. Nay,I think, such 
strange caricatures of the character of God 
have sometimes done service as orthodox 
theology; it is actually true that some who 
have borne the name of Christian have been 
more merciful and more just than their own 
conception of the character of God. 

But, while it is perfectly possible for men 
to be better or worse than their beliefs, it is 
nevertheless true that belief and character 
are continually acting and reacting on each 
other; and that the perception of truth tends 
to lead us to goodness, and the practice of 

goodness tends to lead us into the knowledge 
of truth. These propositions are at once ob- 
vious. They do not need to be proved; but 
they are of so great importance in their sug- 
gestions of practical duty, that it may be 
worth while to impress them upon our minds 
by considering some illustrations, 

And, first, some illustrations of the 


Influence of Belief upon Conduct and 
Character. 


It is evident that the attitude of men towards 
particular classes of duties and sins will be 
dependent upon the particular beliefs whicn 
they hold. If any man ever did believe the 
doctrine cften slanderously attributed to Ma. 
homet, though not found in the Koran — the 
doctrine that women have no souls — that 
man would certainly regard those vices in 
which the physical and moral welfare of wom. 
en is sacrificed for the gratification of men, 
in a very different light from him who be- 
lieves with St. Paul that in Christ there is 
neither male nor female. A man who believes 


there is no God will naturally think of sui-| to 


cide as a convenient and honorable way of 
escaping from intolerable physical pain or 





mental anguish; while he who believes that 
he is responsible to a wise and loving God, 
whose perfect will is to be accomplished alike 
ia his active exertion and in his passive sub- 
mission to the conditions in which he is 
placed, can think of suicide only as a base 
desertion of one’s post. A man who thinks 
of God as the tutelary divinity of his own 
nation or tribe will regard wars of conquest 
and extermination in a very different light 
from him who believes that God ‘‘ hath made 
of one blood all nations of men.” 

Nor is it only in regard to particular class- 
es of duties or sing that this relation holds 
good. The whole tenor of life will be very 
largely influenced by the beliefs we hold. A 
man who believes in a benevolent God will 
take a far more cheerful view of the possi- 
bilities of human life and destiny than one 
who believes in a God indifferent to human 
interests, or in one who is positively malevo- 
lent. A man who believes that death is ab- 
solutely the end of man’s existence, will re- 
gard the distinction between virtue and sin in 
general, ina very different light from him 
who believes that the consequences of every 
act must be eternal. 

But it is not alone by such a priors consid. 
erations that we may impress upon ourselves 
the truth of the influence of belief upon con- 
duct and eharacter. It is strikingly illus- 
trated in human history. No one can fail to 
recognize that in ancient times the Jews, 
though in many respects far inferior in their 
type of civilization to some of the other na- 
tions around them, were yet honorably dis- 
tinguished by a higher moral tone than pre- 
vailed anywhere else. When we come to rec 
ognize that the Jews, alone among the an 
cient peoples, had the conception of the unity 
and the holiness of God, no matter (for our 
present purpose) when or how they obtained 
it,we see at once the explanation of that higb- 
er moral tone by which they were character 
izad. But, when we come to recognizs that 
their conception of God never rose altogether 
above the conception of a merely tutelary di- 
vinity of their own nation, we can under- 
stand the darker side of Jewish character. 
We can understand their narrowness and big- 
otry, and the contemptuous cruelty with 
which they treated those who did not, like 
themselves, belong to the chosen people. 

In modern times, it seems to me, no body 
of men have made a grander figure in history 
than the Calvinistic reformers — the Puri- 
tans of Holland, England, and New England. 
And when we recogn'ze the intense convic- 
tion with which the great truth of the sover- 
eignty of God had impressed itself apon their 
souls, we see the explanation of the nobility 
of their character. Men who bowed with 
such ur questioning loyalty to the divine will, 
must be superior to all dangers, hardships 
and privations. The overwhelming, the al- 
most abject, reverence which they felt for 
God, dwarfed, in their thought, into utter in 
significance, all differences between man and 
man, and made them incapable of supersti- 
tious reverence for bishops and kings. The 
very intensity of their humiliation before 
God made them, for all time, the great cham- 
pions of human liberty. But when we rec- 
ognize that in their conception of the divine 
law they almost lost sight of the comple 
mentary truth of the divine love, we can un- 
derstand the anamiable phases of their char- 
acter. We can understand their cruel intol- 
erance towards those whose aberrations of 
belief and conduct seemed to indicate that 
they did not belong to the number of the elect. 

In a large sense, who can measure the 
value of that inflaence which came to the 
teeming millions of Asia through the teach- 
ings of Buddha? Though there was in those 
teachings no recognition of God, and no 
promise of any higher good than the merely 
negative condition of the cessation of evil, 
what a boon it has been to the millions who 
have come under their inflaence, to be taught 
that there is something better to live for than 
selfish aggrandizsment or sensual epjoy- 
ment! 

But you wonder why I speak of partial or 
imperfect examples— why I do not at once 
call your attention to that one transcendent 
example — the influence of the teachings of 
the Man of Nazareth. In all the glories of 
our modern civilization — in all its gentleness 
and all its humanity, in the suppression of 
slavery and of polygamy, in the systematic 
efforts for the relief of suffering and forthe 
suppression of vice, in the growing infrequen- 
cy of war, and the development of the sense 
of brotherhood among the nations—in all 
those things which distinguish our own civ- 
lization from the less perfect civilizations 
that have gone before it, he must be wil!faily 
blind who fails to recognize (whatever other 
causes may have contributed to the great re- 
sult) the supreme influence of the teachings 
of Jesus. 

But the influence of belief upon character 
and conduct depends not alone upon the quan- 
tity of belief, but in large degree upon the 
quality of belief. There are very different 
ways of believing athing. There is a belief 
which is vague and listless —a belief which 
has remained unquestioned only because its 
possessor has never cared enough about it to 
question it, a belief which kindles little emo- 
tion, and has little inflaence upon character. 
And there 1s a belief which is intelligent — a 
belief which is based upon a deliberate study 
of the evidence, a belief which is accompanied 
with # deep sense of its importance, a belief 
which is red-hot with emotion. Such a be- 
lief has a profound effect upon character and 
life. The stupidest dolt that ever lived in 
the valley of Chamouny knows that Mont 
Bianc is a tall mountain, but he is none the 
better for knowing it. But the man who has 
gazed upon that mountain until his whole 
soul has seemed to be climbing up to the In- 
finite along those slopes of dazz'ing snow 
will be a nobler man forever. A man may, in 
a listless way, assent to the proposition that 
God is holy, and be none the better; but a 
man who has once thought on the holiness 
of God until his soul has been smitten 
through and through with awe before that 
majestic holiness to whose heights the hu- 
man imagination can never climb, will be 
forevermore a better man for the beatific 
vision. It is not truth believed, but truth 
felt — it is not truth possessed, but truth 
possessing us — that makes us nobler and 
better men. 

But we mast pass on to notice some illus- 
trations of the other side of this topic— 
the 


Influence of Conduct and Character upon 
Belief. 


Man is not pure intellect, but emotion and 
volition as well; and no man can approach 
the consideration of any question except in 
that character which has been developed in 
the whole course of his previous life. Even 
in scientific and philosophic questions, be- 
lief depends, not exclusively upon the ob- 
jective character of the evidence which is 
presented, but upon the relation of that evi- 
dence to the prepossessions with which a man 
approaches the consideration of the subject. 
If every man who professed to believe in the 
doctrine that the three angles of a plane tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles were lia- 
ble to suffer some severe form of persecution, 
as imprisonment or death, I suppose there 
would be only a very few men of exceptional 
nobility of character who would ever be able 
appreciate the evidence of that simple 
proposition. Every student of science and 


philosophy knows that the progress of truth 


has been seriously retarded by the influence 
of prejudice acting in various ways: some- 
times in the form of a blind conservatism 
which is unwilling to accept new views, some- 
times in the form of a selfish pride which is 
unwilling to recognize a truth which has 
been discovered by one’s rivals. 

Yet the influence of prejudice upon sci- 
entific and fhilosophic beliefs is comparative- 
ly small; for scientific and philosophic be- 
liefs do not generally come into intimate 
relation with personal life. They do not 
generally impose upon us new rules of con- 
duct, compel us to abandon indulgences to 
which we are addicted, nor require the sacri- 
fice of pride and the crucifixion of lust. It 
is very different, on the other hand, with re- 
ligious beliefs. Reiigious beliefs do take 
hold on our personal life; they do demand 
of us the adoption of particular laws of con- 
duct, the humiliation of pride, and the cru- 
cifixion of lust. The acceptance of religious 
beliefs is, accordingly, in very large degree 
dependent upon character. A man who 
loves impurity is disinclined to believe that a 
Being of infinite purity sits on the throne of 
the universe. A man who is determined to 
persist in conduct which his own conscience 
condemns as sinful, is very prone to adopt 
those systems of philosophy which explain 
away the distinction between sin and good- 
ness, and deny the great truth of human re- 
sponsibility. A man who knows that his 
life is bad, and who cannot escape the con- 
viction that, if there is any retribution, the 
destiny to which his life is tending must be 
evil, is very prone to adopt some form of be- 
lief which teaches that the effsct of his ac- 
tions will cease with the ending of the pres- 
ent life. 

Nor is it alone in the acceptance or rejec 
tion of particular beliefs that character has a 
profound irfiaence. Yet more is it true in 
regard to what I have called the quality of 
belief. No man of bad life can come to any 
deep and lofty conception of the great truths 
of religion. A bad man may indeed assent 
to the statement that God is holy, but he can 
come to no lofty conception of what the holi- 
ness of God may mean. A man who is 
determined to persist in sin may assent to 
the doctrine that there is a retribution for 
sin; but he can have no large view of the 
meaning of the infinite and eternal difference 
between sin and goodness. ‘It is the heart 
that makes the theologian,’’ said one of 
earth’s greatest teachers in the science of 
theology. It is a heart in loyalty to the 
trath that prepares a man for deep and large 
conceptions of the truth. 

From these two laws of the development 
of character, we come to recognize two 
phases of personal daty. By the truth we 
are to be sanctified. The improvement of our 
characters is to be looked for through larger, 
deeper, higher views of trath. Therefore 
must we be truth-seekers, always and every 
where. Seek truth in a large, liberal, cath- 
olic spirit. 

“ Seek truth where'‘er ‘tis found, 

On Christian or on heathen ground,” 
Be hospitable to new truth. Believe, with 
good old John Robinson, that God has yet 
more of light and truth to break forth from 
His Holy Word than Luther or Calvin [or 
Wesley] has seen. ‘First the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,”’ 
must be the law of development of the knowl- 
edge of truth in the individual life and in the 
life of the church at large. And fancy not 
that we, as individuals, have reached, or that 
the church of the nineteenth century, collect- 
ively, has reached, that state of ‘‘ full corn in 
the ear”’ in which the knowledge of God's 
truth is complete. 

“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone.” 

Be truth seekers; seek for new truth; and 
yet more earnestly seek for those deep, in- 
tense convictions of the old truths which 
have come down from the fathers, and which 
have been the heritage of the church uni- 
versal —those deep, intense convictions in 
which lies the power of truth to ennoble 
character. We cannot come to perfect un- 
derstanding of the truth. We cannot all 
come to think alike in regard to the myster- 
ies of religion. The very apostles of our 
Lord never thought alike — never had the 
same conception of our Lord’s character and 
work. Paul the rabbinical logician and 
John the inspired mystic never conceived 
alike the philosophy of religion, yet both 
alike gained those lofty impressions of truth 
which had power to ennoble their characters 
and glorify their lives. And their experience 
of sanctification through the trath may be 
ours. 

And by continuance in the word of the 
Master we are to know thetruth. By obedi- 
ence to the best conceptions of truth which 
we have thus far attained, we are to come to 
higher and better conceptions of the truth. 
Loyalty to duty is the condition of growth in 
the knowledge of truth. 


“ All thoughts of ill, all evil deeds 
That have their root in thoughts of ill — 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will — 
All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet if we would gain” 


that divine heritage of truth which is offered 
tous. We must trample under foot every 
temptation. Not merely the gross tempta- 
tions to sensual vice and outbreaking sin; 
we must trample under foot no less the subtle 
and delicate temptations which yet may sully 
the purity and dim the transparency of the 
mind. The pride of independent thought, 
which glories in holding opinions different 
from those of the mejority; the pride of in- 
tellect, which is not willing to accept a reve- 
lation of truth which intellect cannot dis- 
cover; the pride of character, which would 
be more willing to purchase salvation than to 
accept it as a free gift—these and all other 
such temptations must be conquered, if we 
would come to the clear vision of God’s 
truth. 

In loyalty to the best truth that we know 
— in the earnest practice of all those duties 
which are suggested to us by our highest and 
best convictions — we shall be prepared for 
whatever new revelations may be in store for 
us. It was Simeon waiting in the temple, in 
the twilight of the ancient dispensation, to 
whom it was given to clasp in his arms the 
infant Jesus, and to chant that sweet hymn 
which has echoed down the ages, ‘‘ Now let 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing tothy word.” It was Luther, the monk 
aud the devotee, crawling up Pilate’s stair- 
case on his knees, upon whose spirit ear came 
those words that revolutionized the intellect- 
ual and religious life of Europe: ‘‘ The just 
shall live by faith.” It was Wesley, the as- 
cetic moralist, the punctilious ritualist, strug- 
gling with ali the energy of his soul to work 
out a legal salvation, whose heart was 
‘‘ strangely warmed ”’ at the beginning of the 
Methodist revival. So must it ever be. If 
God has yet new epochs of revealing for His 
church, those revelations must come to men 
who, with the deepest intensity of conviction, 
are living in loyalty to the best truth that the 
past has given them. 

In such a life there will be continual prog- 
ress. Each new conception of truth will lead 
to larger and more fruitful duty, and each 
new consecration to duty will lead to higher 
and better views of trath. And duty will 
ever be the strength of faith, and faith will 
ever be the joy of duty. In such a life there 





will be true consistency; not that coptempt- 








ible thing that people call consistency — that 
changelessness of opinion which is the fruit 
and sign of intellectual death; but that real 
consistency which is the continuous harmony 
between growing knowledge of truth and 
stowing consecration of life. And in such a 
life, from day to day, and from year to year, 
** Mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster ” 
yes, even vaster, till the sweet accord of faith 
and duty is hushed on earth, only to blend 
with heaven's ‘‘ sevenfold chorus of hallelu- 
jahs and harping symphonies.” 











THE HELPING HAND. 


LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


66 OW do you do, Mr. Grandis?” 

“I'm sorry to say that I 
don’t do very well this morning; I’m 
just on the verge of despair.” 

‘* What has gone wrong?” 

**You need not ask me that, Mr. 
Dinsworth. You can see for yourself 
that I’ve been drinking again, and 
words can’t describe how miserable 
and degraded I feel.” 

‘Yes, I know you must feel very 
wretched, but your penitence, it seems 
to me, ought to last a good deal longer 
than it usually does, and not only while 
you are sobering up. I wish you could 
feel just as conscience-smitten when 
the next time of temptation comes as 
you do now, and then would resist it 
manfully.” 

“It is all well enough to talk in that 
way,” replied the poor inebriate, dis- 
consolately ; ‘‘ it is easy to give advice, 
but not so easy to carry it out. When 
I get a taste of liquor it sets my brain 
wild, and I become so desperate that 
my power to resist is all gone.” 

‘* But why don’t you withstand the 
temptation to take the first drop?” 
asked Mr. Dinsworth, a little severely. 
‘** That is the point at which the battle 
ought to be fought. Do you have an 
intense craving for liquor before you 
get a taste of it?” 

‘* No, I can’t say that I have.” 

‘* Why don’t you stay away from it, 
then?” 

‘* Well, you see, parson, I come down 
town and happen to meet some good, 

jolly associates, and they want to stand 
a treat, and I—I am too weak to say 
no, for fear they will poke fun at me.” 

‘* Pshaw! Mr. Grandis, I wouldn't 
be guilty of such weakness,” said the 
parson, rather impatiently. ‘* The 
idea of disgracing your family and 
bringing remorse and ruin upon your- 
self, just to please a set of drunken 
beer guzzlers — why, its absurd, Mr. 
Grandis, utterly absurd! And right 
here I wish to say something to you 
that I’ve often wanted to say before. 
You ought to seek different society. 
Mingle with people who don’t drink 
and won't drink, who hate the very 
name of rum, instead of with those who 
are loose in their morals and lead you 
astray. You are an intelligent, well- 
read man, and might go into re- 
spectable company if you would. 
There is my chgrch only about five 
blocks from where you live; why do 
you never come to our services on 
Sunday and learn that there is a bet- 
ter way of living? The people of the 
church are not perfect, but one thing 
I am sure of — they would never tempt 
you into a grogshop, but would, on the 
contrary, steer you as far away from 
it as possible. You ought to hedge 
yourself about with good spiritual and 
social influences, and these you would 
find among the people of the church.”’ 

‘* Wait a moment, parson,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Grandis, who had been at- 
tempting to speak for several moments. 
**T don’t want to find fault with you 
church people, because I suppose 
you're a great deal better than the 
common run of us, but I do think if 
such men as you would extend the 
helping hand to poor fellows like me a 
little more than you do, you’d be able 
to save many a man who's on the 
down-grade.” 

The minister's face flushed slightly. 
He felt the sting of the inebriate’s re- 
buke, and for a moment had no reply 
ready. Had he done his duty by the 
poor fellow before him, who lived 
in his own neighborhood? 

‘* Haven’t I been to see you several 
times?” he said at length. ‘ And 
didn’t I invite you as heartily as I 
could to come to church?” 

‘* Yes, yes, I know,” was the reply; 
‘“*but then you stopped coming, and 
treated me a little coolly, I thought — 
begging your pardon for saying so — 
as if you had given me up and thought 
me a hopeless case. If—if you had 
shown that you would stand by me, 
that you wouldn't give me up 
if I stumbled and fell, [—I might” 
—the speaker hesitated, and tears 
gleamed in his bloodshot eyes. 

‘* You shall never have occasion to 
reprimand me again for neglect, my 
brother,” said the minister. ‘*I shall 
show you hereafter that Iam always 
willing to extend to you the nelping 
hand. Whenever you need comfort or 
encouragement, I want you to feel that 
I am your friend and come to me with- 
out fear. Good day, sir.” 

With a warm pressure of the hands 
the two men parted. 

Mr. Dinsworth had gone a few steps, 
when he turned and said: ‘ Mr. 
Grandis, our church is going to take 
an excursion to Upland Park day after 
tomorrow. Will you begin changing 
your associations by going with us?” 

Grandis hesitated. ‘‘ You are very 
kind,” he said, ‘* but just after my late 
debauch I’d be ashamed to go into the 
society of church people.” 

The minister almost lost his pa- 
tience. 

‘* Mr. Grandis, how can we help you 
if you won’t let us?” Then he checked 
himself and changed his tone: ‘ Dis- 
miss the thought at once that Christiaan 
people despise any one. If they once 
see that you want to do right, they will 
be glad to help you, sir. Try it. I'll 
see that you get acquainted. The peo- 
ple wouldn’t slight any man whom I 
introduced as my friend.” 

“ Well, sir, Pl — I'll go.” 





The clergyman hurried home, his 





heart swelling with pity for his poor, 
weak brother. The next day he had a 
conference with several of the most 
kind-hearted members of his church in 
regard to their treatment of Mr. Gran- 
dis at the excursien. 

On Thursday Herning, bright and 
early, the minister called for his friend, 
and overcame all his scruples about 
“imposing his company upon church 
people.” At the depot the introduc- 
tions of the day began, and on the 
train Mr. Grandis found himself act- 
ually invited to shareaseat with Mr. 
Sears, one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of the city, and an influen- 
tial member of Mr. Dinsworth's 
church. 

‘* Who would have thought Mr. Sears 
would be so clever toward a poor sot 
like me?” Grandis thought, as the 
train steamed along. ‘‘ These church 
people seem to be more sociable than I 
supposed.”’ 

When the grounds were reached, the 
minister took his charge, as he men- 
tally called Mr. Grandis, by the arm, 
and led him upto an elegant looking 
woman with a benevolent face. 

‘‘ Mr. Grandis, this is my wife,” the 
clergyman said. 

‘*T am very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Grandis,”’ said the woman, kindly but 
not effusively. ‘*I hope you will have 
a very pleasant day.” 

Grandis could scarcely believe his 
ears. Could it be that this dignified, 
refined lady was talking so courteously 
to him, a poor, weak drunkard? He 
stammered his acknowledgments as 
best he could. 

‘By the way, Mr. Grandis,” the 
lady continued, “‘do you play cro- 
quet?” 

‘* Why, yes, that is— I used to,” fal- 
tered Grandis. 

‘*Come and join us in a game, then, 
please. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Sears 
— I know they will help us.” 

‘* Of course we will,’ they replied. 

In a short time the game was in 
progress. Poor Grandis scarcely knew 
himself; he almost lost his identity. 
To think of him — John Grandis, the 
besotted weakling — associating with 
such people as Mr. and Mra. Sears and 
the minister’s wife! His emotions be- 
came 80 overpowering that he had to 
turn away to hide his tears. What did 
all this warm cordiality mean? Ah! 
these people were extending him “ the 
helping hand ” in solid earnest. 

‘*Mr. Grandis, it is your turn to 
play,” called his partner, Mrs. Sears. 
‘** Excellent!’ she exclaimed in delight, 
as Grandis put his ball through two 
arches at once from the other end of 
the ground. ‘Still better! ’ she cried 
presently, for Grandis had sent Mr. 
Sears’ ball spinning away from its 
position. ‘* That’s the advantage of 
having a partner who can play,” she 
said, turning in triumph to her oppo- 
nents. 

Two hours later when the game be- 
gan to lag a little, Mr. Bancroft, a suc- 
cessful lawyer of the city, came along 
in an apparently careless manner, and 
said : — 

‘**How do you do, Grandis? Glad to 
see you. Aren’t you almost tired of 
croquet? We should like to have you 
come over and helJp us in a game of 
tennis.”’ 

‘‘T should enjoy it, I’m sure, if the 
ladies here would excuse me,” Grandis 
said, gallantly. 

‘* We don’t like to excuse you,”’ said 
Mrs. Dinsworth, ‘* but we wont be self- 
ish. 1 think you would like a little 
variety.” 

How the rackets swung and the ball 
leaped and plunged and whirled almost 
like a live thing in the exciting tennis 
game that followed! And what a 
clever, sociable man Lawyer Bancroft 
was! A member of Mr. Dinsworth’s 
church, too. At noon he said, — 

‘* You will take dinner with us, Mr. 
Grandis. My wife wants to make ac- 
quaintance with you.” 

And thus the glad day passed. No 
one slighted him or sneered at him, but 
all treated him as if he were a map. 
Could he ever so far forget himself as 
to drink again after mingling with 
auch people? No, ne, never! It would 
be too deep a plunge into degradation. 

‘* You will come to church, won’t 
you?” his new-made friends said, as 
they took his hand that evening at the 
depot to bid him good-by. 


Need I say that he accepted their in- 
vitation, and that in less than two 
months afterward he had been on his 
knees before God and had received di- 
vine grace to tide him over the time of 
temptation. 

‘* I’ve learned that Christian people 
are more ready to give the helping 
hand than I supposed,’”’ he said one 
day to his pastor, Mr. Dinsworth. 
‘The trouble was, I avoided them too 
much.” 

‘* And you’ve taught us how much 
may be accomplished by a little unself- 
ish effort,” was the minister’s reply. 








INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, 
Y. W. C. A. 


HE Young Women’s Caristian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada 

held their fourth international conventioz at 
Toledo, Ohio, April 27-30. Twohundred and 
seventeen delegates were present, represent- 
ing the International committee and State, 
city and college Associations in fifteen States 
and Canada. This convention was, perhaps 
more perfectly planned and more important 


in its results than any previous one of the or- | 


ganization. 

The five departments of the work were 
carefully discussed. Papers on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Work in Common Branches,” “‘ Indus- 
trial and Art Classes,’’ and ‘‘ The Relation of 
Associations to University Extension,” 
presented the intellectual department. The 
business department was discussed un- 
der the topics: the ‘“‘ Noon Rest,” the 
‘Boarding House,’’ and the ‘‘ Employment 
Bureau.”” A paper on the “Aim of the 
Physical Work of the Association”’ was fol- 
lowed by others on “The Moral Quality in 
Dress,” and “‘ The Duty of Christian Women 
to their Physical Natures,’’ and exercises in 
dumb-bell work, club-swinging, and Delsarte, 
by the gymnasium class of the Toledo Asso- 


ciation. The social work was suggestively 
tréated in three papers and discussions on: 
“The Need of Social Work,” ‘ Uollege 
Methods,”’ and ‘‘ City Methods.” 

Perhaps nothing was more noticeable in 
the whole convention than the spiritual ele- 
ment. It was brought out not simply as a 
department of work, but as being the funda- 
men‘al and permeating principle of all lines. 
The topics referring directly to the spiritual 
side of the Association were: ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Work,”’ “Intellectual Bible Study,” “‘ Bible 
Training Classes,’’ “‘Devotional Bible Study,”’ 
‘*Gospel Meetings,” “‘ The Missionary Work 
of the Association,”” and ‘‘ Our Evangelical 
Basis.” 

Addresses were given by Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, Chicago, Mr. R. D. Wishard, Chicago, 
Mrs. Wm. Boyd, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Prof. W. W. White, Xenia, Ohio. Prof. 
White also had charge of the hours for Bible 
study. The music was conducted by Mr. 
Charles Alexander, of the Moody Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

Reports were presented concerning the 
work done by the International committee 
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city Associations have been organized within 
the last year — in Indianapolis, Ind.; Wilkes- 
barre, Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa.; Da- 
luth, Minn.; Fairburg, Neb.; Milwaukee, 
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Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Aurora, [ll.; Meriden, 





Conn.; Lawrence, Mass.; and Binghamton, 
N. Y. The whole number is now 299, of 
which 247 are in colleges, and 52 in cities; 16 
States have State organizations; 58 secreta- | 
ries are employed—6 by the International | 
committes, 10 by State committees, and 42 in 
local Associations. 

This convention bas been a time of great: pi-- 
itual blessing to the delegates, inspiring all to 
abrcaier and more faithful work for the Mas- | 
ter. These young women are looking to- 
day not only at the home field, but have 
taken into their thoughts and hearts the 
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The First Lay Member in Maine 
Methodism. 


J. W SMITH 


HINKING it might be of some inter- 

est to the readers of Zion's HERALD, 

I send you something regarding my gratrd- 

father, Daniel Smith, who was the first lay 

member of the first Methodist class formed 

in the then Province of Maine in 1794. The 

following is a copy of the record made by 
himself: — 

‘*I, Daniel Smith, was born in Sanbourn- 
town in the State of New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember the 18th, 1767. Emigrated to the 
Kennebec in the Province of Maine, in Janu- 
ary, 1784. in 1794 received converting grace 
through the instrumentality and gospel la- 
bors of the Rev. Jesse Lee, in the month of 
March. In October following, while living 
in the town of Monmouth, united myself 
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with the class, the first that was formed in 
the Province. In 1807 secured deavon’s or- 
ders by the Rev. Francis Asbury.”’ 


The following ‘ Lines’’ were written by 
Rev. E. Mudge, Jan. 7, 1846, on seeing in 
Zion's Heratp D. F. Quimby’s notice of 
the death of Rev. D. Smith: — 


** Another veteran gone! Ah, me! 
Is venerable Smith no more? 
With him I oft have bowed the knee, 
And his associates gone before. 


“ Lee, that apostle of she East, 
Whose name is yet to many dear, 
First called us to the Gospel feast. 
To us proclaimed the jubilee year. 


* Then rose that little Christian band, 
It was a bright and joyous day 
When many through the Eastern land, 
United first to praise and pray. 


“Smith, Moody, Fogg,and Dearborn 
Then led on the ranks of God's elect; 


A veteran band of holy men, 
With judgment sound and lives c>rrect. 
“IT saw them soon when first they rose, 
And proved their Christian love sincere. 


Midst sleet and storm and drifted snows 
They bade me welcome to their cheer. 


“ With them I spent the cheerful hour 
Around the hospitable board; 
And there we felt the holy power 
Of grace descending from the Lord. 
“ Now they are gone; but yet have left 
Their pathway marked with light sublime, 
Though of their company bereft, 
Their names shall live throughout all t'me. 


“ Now few remain to mark the fall 
Of fellow veterans of that day; 
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whipped his cattle that day, but Lee knew 
nothing of the circumstance. It was a ran- 
dom shot that sent conviction home to his 
soul, and he found no peace until he obtained 
it while standing conversing with Lee, who 
sat upon his horse. Grandfather, while bur- 


r 7 a . , . a] 
dened with his load of sin, laid his head it he stomach 1S 


upon Lee's knee, and while in that position 
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his soul. He died about 1845, and stood at 
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The Witnessing Church, 


Edited by Rev. Oris Cox, 


itions for this column courteously so- 


Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I 
wil, declare What he hath done for my soul. 
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Mrs. A. A. Hobart, widow of one of the 
w fathers’ of the Maine Conference, writes 
¢ notable experiences of the grace and full- 
‘ God. Her words open a window of 
son. May many see the way to like excel- 
f development in knowledge of the 
things of God.’’ But let her speak: 


» As 1 was reading the column in Z1on's 
HenaLv of yesterday entitled *‘ The Witness- 
og rch,’ @ prompting came to my heart 
to speas through such a medium, The very 
‘The Witnessing Church’ — awakens 
soul the blessed memories of seven 
years, between twenty and twenty- 

- when ‘ my steps were washed with but- 

tor, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil.’ 

1 4s & preparatory experience. Thirty- 

eig ars have followed, years of almost 

,| conflict, of nearly every shade and 
{hese sorrowing years, with all they 
rought, are not to be compared with the 
en revealed. 

vas radically converted when twelve 
and a balf years of age. For some years 
lived ‘sometimes trusting, sometimes 
g, sometimes j»yful, sometimes sad.’ 
of twenty I united with the Meth- 
‘piscopal Church. This was the be- 
f the seven blissfal years of which 
spoken. Had I a thousand tongues 
many years I could not describe the 
f-abandonment of those years. I 
know then, as Ido now, how much 
{ had taken on. I did not dare or 
am of calling it ‘ entire sanctitica- 
y soul is thrilled as I write these 
A few years later this subject was 
to my notice, but I did not care for 
r names. I wanted the indwelling 
At this time I was attending a camp 
n Kingston, N. H., in the year 1852. 
successive days I struggied for the 
m of fire.” The world had gone down 
my feet, asd I could not be satisfied 
ything below the high standard I had 

sa.vation from all sin. 

,bout the dawning of the morning, as 
2 striking tents to leave, all struggling 
and a speechless awe took possession 

whole being. I felt the old nature 

t left; I was washed; I was cleansed! 

» this with great boldness, because 1 
the great transaction was done. For 
iys L lived as in the presence of God. 
great change was very apparent to all 
new me, though I had been a Christian 
zg It was not the divine will to allow 
remain very long in this exalted state. 
sme down from the Mount of Trans- 
tion to renewed contact with sinfal 
l was brought to like mingling with 
yorid, but 1 was still without conscious 


—--= & © 
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As I did not then understand the life of 
stb, L soon verily thought I had lost ground, 

| knew not whattodo. Through a corre 
yundence with one who had been instru- 
mental in leading me to this wonderfal vic- 
tory | was so helped as not to falter. But f 
was not satisfied with anything less than the 
first experience. Consequently I did not 
ease to pray for the like fallness for a whole 
year, when, under almost the same circum- 
stances, God opened to me again the ‘ win- 
lows of heaven.’ 

‘| was then living in Augusta, Me., where 
my religious associations were favorable to 
marked advancement in divine life. My 
taste for reading led me to choose the works 
of Thomas C. Upham, Asa Mahan, James 
Hamilton, of England, and others of the 
same kind. I saw great victory in regulat- 
ing my conversation. Every word, as it 
were, Was measured. As years went by I 
learned, more and more, the finer points of 
advanced Christian experience, of which so 
many seemed ignorant. Four more years 
passed with no abatement of a conscious sal- 
vation. 

‘In 1855 | was married to Rev. Noah Ho- 
bart, a member of the Maine Conference. 
This new relationship with its new responsi- 
bilities introduced me to new difficulties. I 
found many trials for which I did not look. 
My husband was aman beloved by all who 
knew him. For thirty five years he traveled 
the circuits of Maine with great acceptabili 
ty. Twenty of these years I shared with 
him. 

‘*In 1876 depression and melancholia laid 
a heavy band upon him, and for four years 
he was one of the greatest of mental suffer 
ers. { lived and $uffared with him, having 
little Communication with any one concern. 
ing him. At last his physician advised send- 
ing him to the hospital for the insane. Do 
you think this was not atrial that needed 
moral courage as well as grace? It would 

e too long and too awful a story to tell of 
the many experiences of the nine months in 

be hospital. During these sad days some 
helps thrown in my way led me higher in the 
realm of trust than I bad ever been before. 
nee the death of Mr. Hobart my home has 
een with an only daughter at 285 Brackett 
Portland, Me. The dear Father has re- 

ted my widowhood by putting me in tke 

st place for my comfort, and where 1 have 
rtunity to work for Him in various 


| am often inclined to the query: Will the 
rning of joy ’ equal this ‘ night of weep- 
ls the ‘Great Sacrifice’ suttitient to 
terate every scar and trace sin has made, 
4t when we cast our crowns at His feet 
itdown with the ‘ saints of all ages,’ 
nory will not recall the words and their 


ie bitter shame and sorrow, 
[hat a time could ever be, 
Wheao IL let the Saviour’s pity 
Vieadia vain, and proudly answered, 
All of self aud none of Thee!’ 


Perhaps it may be said that these things 
rof unbelief. Nay, verily! they are sim- 

y reflections, and do not in the least enter 
tue warp and woof of daily life. These 

r years are characterized by much physical 
foripg. Easily gark tints migot appear in 
picture. Had I not learned so long ago 
secret of living upon God, no doubt amid 

2 gathering clouds and shadows I might 
ave doubted His power to save. But‘ He 

veth! Therefore will not we fear.’ ”’ 


re follows a true note from one whose 
‘ song has ever been in quiet places only. 
nthe valley of multiform trial and af- 
n she—a sister rocked in the same 
eand blessed with the same godly par- 
7¢ as this writer — has walked and 
ed with Jesus. So she chants with Wait. 


Hut warm, sweet, tender, evea yet 
A pre-ent help is He; 

And fai.h has yet its Olivet, 
\ud love its Galilee. 


© healing of the eeamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

Ve touch Him fn life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


1a8 no thought of theories; no purpose 

struction in high matters —simply the 

ig of a bit of experience. Please read 
Ser testimony : — 


‘Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
‘ised’ © Who forgiveth all thine iniqui 
; who healeth all thy diseases.’ ‘ fhe 
‘yer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
! shall raise him up.’ ‘1, the Lord, have 
en it, and I will do it.” ‘I was brought 
*, and He helped me.’ ‘ For I believe God 
it shall be even as it was told me.’ ‘And 
‘0 lt came to pass.’ One says: ‘ The prayer 
‘faitn is what? ‘Not my will, but Thine, 
© done.’ It is always answered, ‘‘It may 
not be thy way.”’ Another: ‘ Praise God 
‘Jat He cannot disappoint our faith or turn 
Os away.’ Still another: ‘Faith is never too 
50.0 to please God.’ 
‘Of manifold mercy and blessing of God 
“uring four years of shut-in life, I would 
oricfy speak. There had been previous years 
of impaired health, At times, in illness and 
\ low border land, I ever proved, ‘He is 
‘aithful that promised.” His love to me, 
Somewhat rebellious, was wondrous. In 1883 
Tecovery seemed beyond hope. ‘He shall 
teach in the way He shall choose.’ Of faith- 
bealing I bad no thought and little knowl 
edge. Later a friend sent me ‘ The Prayer of 
Faith.’ I asked: Why is this sent me? 
Doubtfully reading, little by little, presently, 
According to your faith be it unto you,’ was 
spoken to my soul. 
‘With passing days came increasing con- 
Viction, by the Holy Ghost, that God would, 
through prayer, grant me c 


# 


_. * 


tian friends are given me, but in this I 
largely alone with God. His loving patience, 

rea eeper became long-felt desire 
&8 Cxpressed by Miss Havergal: = 


“* Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee!’ 


‘“‘May 17, 1884, I was given uplifting of 
Soul in grateful praise. New life pervaded 
my whole being. Relief from one trouble, 
with assurance of further hvaling, came. 
From this date gradual recovery, with needed 
severe trials of faith, then sudden, marked, 
and, for a time, rapid improvement followed. 
This was unexpected and surprising to others. 
Later I was mach blessed in prayer, and in 
helpful, spiritual correspondence with other 
disciples of Jesus. ‘Blessed the waiting time 
for the Lord.’ 

**In October, 1885, bands were broken of a 
chronic trouble of years. At this writing, 
autumn of 1886, it has been given me to at- 
—_ once and again, Sabbath morning wor- 
ship. 

“* Keep my life that it may be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee!’ 


It is known to the Master what each can do 
for His suffering ones. I would be with His 
workers, though least of all. ‘There hath 
not failed one word of all His good promise 
which He promised.’ ”’ 

My sister has not fall health. She does, 
however, have strength for continuous labor 
in many ways, and finds her chief delight in 
doing something for the Lord and for His 
people. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 





Our Book Gable. 


Primary Convictions Columbia College 
Lecturas on Subjacts Connected with the 
Evidences of Christianity. By William 
Alexander, D. D., Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. Harper & Bros.: New York. 
Bishop Alexander 1s well known on this 

side of the Atlantic as the author of ‘‘ The 
Witness of the Psalms to Christ.’’ He has 
often preached in the university puipits of 
Great Britain, and occasionally in similar 
pulpits of America. These lectures were 
Columbia College Lectures (New York city), 
and were repeated in part in Cambridge, 
Mass. In concluding them he acknowledged 
that he had ‘‘ never met hearers so stimulating 
by their patience, their smiles, and sometimes 
by their tears.’’ The reason was in himself 
no less than in his audience. He 1s an old 
man, possessing a cultivated imagination, the 
gifts of a seer, the power of cogent reasoning, 
comprehensive and accurate scholarship, the 
accumulated results of travel and observation, 
singular felicity of illustration from history, 
biography and practical life, and appealing 
in preaching directly and pathetically to his 
hearers, especially to the young. 

The title covers inadequately the contents 
of the printed volume. He finds ‘‘ Primary 
Convictions ’’ expressed in the two ancient 
creeds, the so-called Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed; convictions pertaining to the 
Fatherhood of God, the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Christ; the holiness of 
Scripture; the resurrection of the body; the 
forgiveness of sins; and the life everlasting. 
He finds nothing else expressed in those 
creeds. They are free from theories and 
philosophies of the Godhead, the person of 
Christ, the mode and degree of inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the personal identity of the 
body in the future life, the extent of the 
Atonement, and the life in heaven. The 
Bishop is learned and orthodox, yet receptive 
toward new learning, not afraid of evolution, 
nor higher criticism, nor new phases of un- 
belief. He believes in the creeds. He is a 
doctrinal preacher. He regards the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed as the layman’s creed; the 
Nicene a8 more of a theologian’s creed, yet 
adhering to the realm of fact and necessary 
truth. He says: — 

*‘The rubric before the Nicene Creed directs 

that immediately after its recitation the ser- 

mon shall be delivered. A wise reminder. 

The sermon should be of the same staff as the 

creed. The sermon which cannot properly 

nestle under one of its articles — whether as 
exposition, proof, illustration, fair deducible 
or relative exhortation to belief, duty, or wor- 


ship — had probably better not have been 
preached.’’ 





The deity of Christ is a subject that has 
engaged his attention as a scholar during the 
major portion of his life. He was a prize 
essayist on it in Oxfordin 1850. He antedated 
Canon Liddon as an author on the deity cf 
Christ. He studied the expositions of the 
Fathers; the great English theologians such 
as Butler, Hooker, Bull, Waterland, and 
Barrow ; and the French theologians, Freppel 
and Lacordaire. His exegesis is interpretative 
of the pronouns, the prepositions, and the 
titles which relate to Christ and the work of 
Christ. His treatment is old yet new, and 
certainly vitalizing. The Trinitarian faith, 
and the evangelical belief in Jesus as God, 
God manifest in the flash, Creator, Sovereign, 
perfect Ideal and Example, the Head of the 
church and of the ultimate kingdom of God, 
findin him an instructive and stimulating 
exponent. He believes, with intense convic- 
tion, in all of the Canonical Scriptures, in the 
Song of Solomon, and in the epis:les of Peter. 
He uses sarcasm toward some of the conclu- 
sions of the higher criticism, yet fears not the 
consequences if David shall be proved to have 
written a few or none of the Psalms, Qz1es- 
tions of fact, of history, of chronology, of lit- 
erature, are to be settled by real scholars, and 
when their conclusions are verified, are to be 
accepted. He says:— 


‘A very little Greek Testament is some- 
times a wholesome corrective to very much 
imagination. . . . An argument critically un- 
tenable is as worthless to the theologian as a 
soft bayonet to the soldier. . . . We read the 
Bible too little as our father read it, devo- 
tionally and as in the presence of God... . 
The finest expositions of Scripture are those 
which come naturally and exuberantly from 
the text with its context.... From the 
Bible, wisely read, we learn what God is not. 
He is no Epicurean God. He is no mechanical 
God. God is no vague Infinite and Uncon- 
ditional. . . . A writer in the London Times 
told how the whole fabric of his faith col- 
lapsed when a literary friend pointed out to 
him certain diffsrences of style between the 
first and the last parts of Isaiah. Yet who 
ever read that: ‘I believe in one prophet 
Isaiah’ was an article of the catholic faith? 
The whole question is not how many Isaiahs 
there were, but when that particular proph- 
ecy was written; and the answer of all 
candid criticism is that it must have been 
written between B. C. 549 and B. C. 538.” 


The Bishop credits the elder Calvinis= of 
New England, of Jonathan Edwards, with 
occasioning the Unitarian revolt and separa- 
tion. He laments its materialism,, its dog- 
matism, its arithmetic concerning the number 
of the saved. But he believes in future retri- 
bution. His faith is a primary conviction. 


‘‘ There isone thing worse than falling into 
the hands of the living God — falling out of 
them intoa godless universe... . That all 
punishment is in itself simply restorative, is 
the amiable fallacy of a humanitarian society. 
Punishment 1s partly exemplary also. But it 
surely has an element which is purely penal, 
vindictive, but with a divine vindictiveness. 
And this seems to be the confession of the 
human heart in the most differing states of 
society.” 

Theological convictions are worth having 
and worth preaching. Primary convictions 
relate tofandamental truths. If Christ is to 
be preached, this volume is one of the most 
helpfal aids that authors and publishers have 
furnished in recent years. The theologian and 
the preacher are happily combined. The theo- 
logian makes the preacher, and the preacher 
vivifies, illustrates and applies the theology. 
The result is not only primary, but wholesome 





and lasting, convictions. 





Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter 
Foss. illustrated. The Potter Publishing 
Co.: Boston. 

The author, in the dedicatory poem, utters 

& sentiment which is explanatory, effirmative 

of a truth not understood and frequently de- 

nied. It appears, therefore, not as an apolo- 
getic for the poams that follow, yet its practi- 
cal effact will be defensive when debate over 
the merits of the poems is induced : — 
“°Tis not the greatest singer, 
Who tries the loftiest themes, 
He Is the true joy-bringer, 
Who tells his simplest dreams. 
He ts the greatest poet, 
Who will renounce ail art, 
And take his heart and show it, 
To every other heart. 
Who writes no learned riddle, 
But sings his simplest rune, 
Takes his heart-strings for a fiddle, 
And plays his easiest tune.”’ 


This, in reality, if not in form, is criticism of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold. Matthew Arnold wrote deliberately 
not for contemporaries, but for successors. 
Simplicity and popularity are not sought by 
some authors. They are ‘despised. The 
select, the remnant, the educated, arein mind 
as a coustituency. Thegreat hymn, or tune, 
or poem, which is great because it finds the 
average mind and heart, and is sung all over 
& nation or the world, possesses in power and 
universality what it lacks in depth and 
permanency. The singer and the song soon 
die and know nothing of posthumous immor- 
tality, if the simplest dreams and the easiest 
tunes are sung. The war was the occasion 
for ‘“‘ The Battle Hymn of the, Republic,’’ and 
for ‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’ The former 
was widely sung, but less widely than the 
latter. Time has already tested and deter- 
mined which is the greater singer and poet, 
Julia Ward Howe or George F. Root. 

The simple and popular poems should be 
used for what they are worth and for all that 
they are worth. ‘‘Gospel Songs”’ have had 
& mission, although they are not, and are not 
to be, the standard and permanent hymns. 
G. F. Root was the author of ** Hazel Dell.’ 
He says that friends used to badger him. 
‘*Root, why don’t you do something better 
than ‘Hazel Dell,’ and things of that 
grade?’’ He would tell them that in the 
elementary stages of music there were tens of 
thousands of people whose wants would not 
be supplied at allif there were in the world 
only such music as they (the critics) would 
have. Then they would say, ‘‘ Well, itis 
nothing to write those little songs.’” An emi- 
nent musician in New York said: ‘I could 
write a dozen in a day,’’ and, thinking there 
might be money in it, he did try under a 
nom de plume. But his dozen or less of 
‘*simple songs’’ slumbered quietly on the 
shelves of a credulous publisher until they 
went to the paper mill. 

Sam Foss, in ‘*Back Country Poems,” 
is a wit, a satirist, a funny fellow, a popular 
writer of stories in rhyme, a treasure for 
public readers and recitations, a genial com- 
panion for the time of leisure, or even of 
weariness. He will do one good and not 
harm, because he laughs and makes others 
laugh, whether they will or no. This is not 
only commendation, but high commendation. 
We shall expect that these poems will become 
popular, but their simplicity and popularity 
will reveal no greater singer and poet than 
one who can catch the popular ear and heart 
for a season. The author, to use the language 
of one of the poems, has ‘‘a future before 
him,’’ but the present is its prelude, and the 
more intense and epnj>yable it is the better, 
because the future is not liable to be a long 
one. Mark Twain, Josh Billings, Artemas 
Ward, Bret Harte, Petroleum V. Nasby — 
where are they, whether dead or alive? Where 
will Whitcomb Riley be not many days hence? 
Theirs are the ranks in which Sam Foss be- 
longs. 

His pathos is not wanting. It isa frequent 
contrast with his humor, and serves to pass 
from gay to grave, from grave to gay. Some- 
times the. dialect spelling is needlessly awry, 
but the venture of so young a man as the 
frontispiece discloses is a success. Many of 
the themes show that the author's antecedents 
and associations were religious. ‘The Vol- 
unteer Organist,’’ “‘ The Unpardonable Sin,”’ 
‘* Fallen trom Grace,’”’ ‘The Qaartette’s 
Anthem,”’ ‘‘ The Elder’s Sermon,’’ are due 
to religious antecedents and inspirations, in 
their titles, if not im the moral that they 
point, or the tales that they adorn. The 
poems of which these are the titles will inter 
est religious people. Some of them are not 
‘‘ Back Country,’’ but ‘‘ Back Bay,’’ poems. 
‘Boston and Glory,’’ instead of adopting 
Sam Jones’ sentiment that Boston is a suburb 
of glory, reverses it, and ailirms that giory is 
a suburb of Boston. We recommend Sam 
Foss to indulge his gift, but not to indulge it 
except when the spirit of fan and frolic 
moves Lim strongly. Then he will write 
well, and the people will soon know it. 


Tue Down East Master's First SCHOOL. 
By Edward A. Rand. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. 


This author has written some very good 
stories for young people, but noone, perhaps, 
that is so interesting as this. New England 
school-life, which he here depicts, has been in 
our literature a fruitful theme. Toward the 
story’s close the war is introduced,and adds 
to the interest. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 

The Bibliotheca Saera for April offars its 
readers much, but the chief papers are: ‘‘ The 
Development of New Testament Judaism,”’ 
by Prof. Schodde; ‘: Science and Christ,’’ by 
William W. Kinsley; ‘‘Woman Saffrage,”’ 
by Rev. J. M. Williams, A.M. (Oberlin, 
Ohio: E. J. Goodrich.) —— April Music has 
a portrait of Paderewski, with a great deal of 
valuable musical information and instruction 
by competent writers. ‘‘ The Bach-Schumann 
Snites for Cello,”” by Edgar S. Kelley; “A 
Successful Chorus Choir,’’ by Traveller; and 
“The Violin and its Ancestry,’’ by W. Fran- 
cis Gates, are among the best papers. (Chi- 
cago: 240 Wabash Avenue.) —— The May 
Chautauqua” has a portrait of the late George 
William Curtis, with a sketch of his work by 
Arthur Cassot. ‘‘ Organized Labor and the 
Law,’ by Edward Arden; ‘Sanitary Sci- 
ence and the Coming Cholera,’”’ by C. K. 
Hamerton; ‘Foreigners and American 
Churches,’”’ by Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis; 
and “A Study of Four Vocations,” by 
Charles Barnard, are the principal papers. 
(Dr. Theodore L. Flood, editor: Meadville, 
Pa.) —— The May number of Our Little 
Men and Women, as usual, is full of pictures 
and little stories for children. (D. Lothrop 
Co.: Boston.) —— The Treasury for May 
has a portrait of Dr. Gregg, with a sermon, 
«‘ The Indignation of a Fine Soul.’”” A Dac- 
oration Day service is furnished this year by 
Rev. Charles Wright. Dr. Andrew A. Bonar 
has a sketch of the life of Dr. Gregg. (New 
York: E. B. Treat.) —— The May Church at 
Home and Abroad has papers on Japan and 
Alaska, with one on ‘‘ Work among Feeble 
Churches,” and ‘The Incian Problem.’ 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work: Philadelphia, Pa.) —— 
The current Quarterly of Economics has three 
articles: ‘‘Marginal Utility and Value,’ 
‘‘The Classification of Public Revenues,” 
and ‘‘ The Interpretation of Ricardo.’’ (Bos- 
ton: George H. sllis.) —— The Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly for May has a long list of more 
than usually valuable articles. Among the 


most interesting are: ‘‘ Japanese Home Life,”’ 
by Dr. W. Delano Eastlake; ‘Growth of 
Our Knowledge of the Deep Sea,” by G. W. 
Littlehales; ‘‘ The Cultivation of Human 
Ideas,’’ by Prof. Wesley Mills, M. D.; “ De- 
cay in tbe Apple Barrel,” by B. D. Halsted, 
Sc. D.; and ‘How Science is Helping the 
Farmer,” by Charles S. Plumb, B.8. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) ——-The Mission- 
ary Review of the World for May has many 
timely articles upon the general subjact of 
missions, and upon specific missions. Portu- 
gal, Africa, West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica are some of the countries covered. (Fank 
& Wagnalls Co.: New York.) —— The three 
great illustrated papers in the May Harper’s 
are ‘The Evolution of New York”’ (I), by 
Thomas A. Janvier; ‘‘ A Dream City ’’ — the 
World’s Fair, of course — by Candace Wheel- 
er; and ‘A Discontented Province,’ by 
Henry Loomis Nelson. The illustrations are 
very fine. Mrs. Woolson and Mr. Doyle con- 
tinue their serials, and Brander Matthews 
and Miss McGlasson have short stories. 
Charles Eliot Norton has a capital article 
upon ‘James Rassell Lowell,’ and Mr. De 
B'owitz one upon “The French Scare of 
1875." Rev. Arthur Brooks, D. D., his 
brother, has a tender and pathetic paper on 
**Phillips Brooks.” (Harper & Bros.: New 
York.) —— ‘How We Played Robinson 
Crusoe,”” by Rounsville Williams; ‘ Petit 
Pére Felix,’’ by Grace Dean McLeod; “ Hart- 
ley Coleridge, Ten Years Old,’’ by Louise 
Imogen Guiney; “Stamps and Stamp Col- 
lecting,’’ by Crawford Capen; ‘‘The Raven 
and the Ring,’’ a poem, by Celia Thaxter; 
‘The Prince’s Dilemma,”’ by Joseph Halton, 
are the special articles of the May number of 
the Wide Awake. (D. Lothrop Co.: Boston.) 
—— The current Scribner's is called the Ex- 
hibition Namber. ‘An Unpublished Auto- 
grapb Narrative by Washington,” and *‘ The 
Country Printer,’’ by W. D. Howells, are the 
chief papers. A story, ‘‘The Reformation 
of James Reddy,’’ by Bret Harte, is worth 
the price of the magazine. There are stories, 
also, by Thomas Hardy, Henry James, H. C. 
Bunner, and Sarah Orne Jewett. Mrs. Bur- 
nett continues her ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best 
of Ali..’” This whole number is one of the 
greatest which this monthly has yet issued, 
of which we have mentioned only a part. 
The illustrations are both great in number 
and excellentin quality. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York.) 








Obituaries. 


Deane, — Ellen J. Parker was born at Rich- 
ford, Vt, Ost. 11, 1838, and passed to her eternal 
reward Feb. 19, 1893, from Milibury, Mass. 

Sister Deane was converted in early life, and 
was a faithful and devoted servant of her Lord 
and Master to the end of herdays. She was not 
demonstrative, but her piety was intelligent, 
deep, and practical, and she was always ready to 
give a reason of the hope within her. She was 
closely identified with the work of the Methodist 
Church, which she loved dearly. Kepecially 
was she successful in the Sunday-school, where 
she had an unusual gift in portraying and im- 
pressing the truths of God's Word. Sunday 
evening, Feb. 12, she sat with God’s people in 
the house of prayer and testified to the saving 
power of the precious blood; the next Sunday 
night she joined the triumphant host above, 
whose prayers have been turned into praise. 

Married in 1864, she has, during these years, 
performed the duties of wife and mother, and 
conducted the affairs of her household above 
reproach; and now a smitten husband and two 
sorrowing children <a son who is a member of 
the board of stewards of our church, and a 
daugater who sings in the choir— mourn the 
loss of one whose place can never be filled. 

Our aching hearts would question “ Why?” 
But, as we listen, the amewer comes: “ What [ 
do thou knowest not now; ‘but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” H. G. BUCKINGHAM. 





Decker. — Mrs. Carrie Theresa Decker died 
at Pishon’s Ferry, M3., Feb. 20, 1893, at the age 
of 46 years. 

She had been euffering for more than a year 
from a tumor on the brain, causing a partial 
paralysis and total blindness. She was conscious 
to the last, and through all her long illness was 
sweetly trusting and waiting for the chariot to 
come. 

Mrs. Decker was the only daughter of James 
and Caroline Staples, of Temple, Me. Asa girl 
she was a diligent student, and at the age of 
sixteen she began teaching in the public schools 
and taught successfully several terms. 
age of twenty-one she married 
Decker, of Pishon'’s Ferry, and has brought up a 
family of seven children —six sons and one 
daughter. She gave herself unremittingly to 
her husband and her children. Her life was one 
of those rare, quiet lives that finds its deligh 
in doing for others and making them comfort 
able and happy. The 3ist chapter of Proverbs ir 
a beautifal epitome of that life. 

At twelve years of age she was converted and 
joined the church of her parents (the Method:-: 
Episcopa!, of Temple), of which she continued a 
faithfal member until her marriage. Her hu; 
band being a prominent member of the Freewii! 
Baptist Church at Pishon's Ferry, she felt it her 
duty to transfer her membership to that denomw 
ination, which she did soon after their marriage, 
and together they have tolied on for twenty-five 
years, winning many to Christ. Surely the world 
is richer because she has lived. ‘‘Her children 
rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.’’ Such mothers are the 
hope of our nation. 

Besides her own family she leaves one brother, 
Rev. L. W.Staplee, pastor of St. Paul’s Method- 
ist Episcopal Caurch, Lynn, Mass., and an aged 
mother, to mourn their loss. *** 


Ryerson. = Lacius L. Ryerson was born in 
Sumner, Me., May, 1831, and died in Roxbury, 
Feb. 20, 1893. 

When he wa: a young boy his parents moved 
to Roxbury and united with the William Street 
Methodist Church. This church then worshiped 
in the building now occupied by the German 
Methodists. When Lucius was about twenty 
years of age he was converted to God under the 
ministry of Rev. L. Boyden, who was then pastor 
of the William Street Church. He at once 
joined the charch, entered into all the services, 
was faithful to his vows, and after forty-two 
years of service was translated to the church 
above. 

When the Highland Church was organized, 
Brother Ryerson was one of the charter mem- 
bers. He was an ofliclal member from its 
beginning until his death. He loved the church 
of his choice. He served it to the extent of his 
ability. He was a faithful attendant upon all 
the means of grace. While his strength per- 
mitted he was always present, and always ready 
by song, or prayer, or exhortation, to help in 


At the | 
Llewellyn | 


the service. He was devoted to the teaching of 
the Methodist Church. He glorted in her expe- 
rience. He was loyal to the government of the 
church. He was a good man, a devoted 
Christian, and a loyal supporter of his own 
church. 

Brother Ryerson was married to Lucretia 
Hamnett, who, with two sons and two daugh- 
ters, survives him. 

Such is the brief record of a life whose infiu- 
enoe for good no man can measure. He lived, 
loved God, did his work, and was called home. 
He leaves a precious memory, and the example 
of a devoted life. eee 





Dunham. —Cornelius H. Duvham died at 
Brockton, Mass., Feb. 24, 1893, inthis 79th year, 
after only a few days’ illness. 

Born May 25, 1814, at Hartford, Me., he came 
to Brockton, then called North Bridgewater, to 
resiie in 1832. In the great revival which oc- 
curred in the winter of 1841-’42 at the West 
Shares Church, now known as the Pearl Street 
Church of Brockton, Brother Dunham was 
converted under the preaching of Rev. Anthony 
Palmer. In company with thirteen other 
earnest and devoted souls, Brother Dunham 
and wife united, in 1842, in the organization of a 
new church ia the village, then called the Second 
Methodist Episcopal Church of North Bridge- 
water, but now known as the Central Church of 
Brockton. During all those early years of the 
new church Brother Danham gave of his means, 
time and talents to the new society, filling vari- 
ous Official positions, and for several years act- 
ing as chorister. At the semi.centennial services 
held in March, 1892, he was present and gave 
some affecting reminiscences of those early days. 
He was a warm, devoted friend of the church, 
and only afew days before his death attended a 
meeting of the church apd subscribed liberally 
towards afund fora new charch site, showing 
great foresight and breadth of view, and not 
allowing over a half-century of connection with 
the church to make him too conservative in his 
attachment to one spot. His wife, who had 
been identified with him in his church relations 
from the beginning, died about six years ago. He 
often expressed adesire to work at his business 
until elghty years old, when he gaid he would 
retire; bat without warning he was stricken 
down, lingered for only a few days in an un- 
conscious condition, and then went to meet his 
Lord and Saviour. 

He leaves four children —two sons and two 
daughters — whocherish the memory of a de- 
voted Christian father, and who look forward to 
the time of blessed reunion. 

His fureral services, conducted by the writer, 
Occurred Sunday afternoon, Feb. 26, 1893. 
Verily, ‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

FRANK P. PARKIN. 





Mossier, — Brother Michael Mossler, who 
died at Verona (Bucksport), Me., Feb. %7, 1893, 
was bora in Germany, and was at his death 76 
years and 6 months old. 

When a young man he went to New Orleans, 
and there married. Soon after he came to 
China, Me. Here he was found by Brother 
George Brooks, who was in search of a potter. 
He came at once to Orrington, and made it his 
home. In April, 1872, he joined the M. E. 
Church, and all these years has been a most 
worthy member. He died at the home of his 
daughter, in great vic:ory. 

We open these words with heavy heart. He 
was a brother beloved, steadfast, sincere, faith- 
ful. His presence was a stimulus to good works, 
his departure makes a vacancy hard to fill. He 
leaves a wife, who only lingers a little longer, 
and will join him in the better land. Three 
children also mourn their loss. Oh, for more 
like Brother Mossler! We'll worship with him 
again by and by. E. 8. 





*1TAm So Tired ” 

Is acommon exclamation at this season. There is 
a certain bracing effect in ccld air which is lost 
when the weather grows warmer; and when Nat- 
ure is renewing her youth, her admirers fee! dall, 
sluggish and tired. This condition is owing main- 

ly to the impure condition of the blood, and its 
failure to supply healthy tissue to the various or- 
gans of the body. It is remarkable hew suscepti- 
ble the system is to the he!p to be derived from a 
good medicine at this season. Possessing just those 
purifying, building-up qualities which the body 
cravee, Hood's Sarsaparilla soon overcomes that 
tired feeling, restores the appetite, purifies the 
blood, acd, in short. imparts vigorous health. Its 
thousan‘s of friends as with one voice declare “ It 
Makes the Weak Strong.” 








A Pitiable Sight 
itis to see an infant suffering from the lack of 
proper food. It isentirely unnecessary, as a relia- 
ble food can always be obtained; we refer to the 
Gill Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Mik. Sold 
by grocers and druggists every wher. 
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Washed overboard— 
the clothes that are worn out 
before their time. It is the 
rubbing and scrubbing on the 
washboard that ruins them. 
Use Pearline for washing and 
you can use the washboard 
forkindling, What was done 
by hard work, will be done 
easily and without harm. Easy 
washing makes clothes last 
longer; Pearline makes easy 
washing safe. 

Beware of imitations, 250 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 


BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption. 
and diaense by tho calebented ” 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These ekin cu blood 
cami and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 





eco! 

8 ) cure when 
the best ph: Liens and all other 
remedies lL. Thousands of 

teful testimonials attest their wonderful, ap- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. Potrer Drvu@ AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
* All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BABY'S ty Gcticons soar. “Absolutely pare. 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 











us Dain- 








A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. ° 





IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


n refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 
Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and v2 Canal Street, Boston. 





CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
busi we are t é 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
4 in CHU RCHES at man 
i] \ ufacturers’ prices. We 
7\ ; | solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


658 Washington St, esyision'8e., Boston. 
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METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
The Epworth League. 


PROGRAM 


for the Fourth Anniversary, 
14, 


Arranged by EDWIN A. SCHELL, Secretary of the League. 


1893. 





Stirring Songs. Responsive Services. Consecration Service,etc., etc. 12 pages. Per hundred, $1. 
By mail, $1.30 per hundred. 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
June ti, 1893. 


Columbia’s Defenses: 


A patriotic service prepared by Rev. C. H. PAYNE, D. D , secretary of the Board of Education. 


The Best Music, Recitations, Responsive service, etc., with illumiaated cover. 
$1 per hundred. Post-paid, $1.20 per hundred. 
Children’s Day Services of all kinds; a full variety from all the publishers can be found on our 


Samp'es sent for examination to any address, 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT, 38 Bromfield St. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 


For cireu- 
lars address, 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





School of Theology- 

Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 

Boston. Opens Sept. 20. Address the Dean, M. D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF 





EXPRESSION. 
Freeman P!., Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal, Lit- 
‘rary and other Art Siudi-s. Send for vlan of | 
Summer Term, July 1. Lake Bluff, I1., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers ana Cler- 


gym u at World’s Fair. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
RIOvVE ISLAND, East Greenwich, 


East Creenwich Academy. | 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed, 
Twelve courses. $20' a year. Sept. 12. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D, Principal. 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga,” 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


ITEACHERS’3ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of schoo! officers from aii sections 
of the country, including more than ninet r 
cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents of New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 





EVERETT O. FISK & CU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon. 
12056 South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 


113 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. 


ALONZO R. WEED 





A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Stablished 1780, 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 





tamp for new 100-page 





Will purchase a Gentle- 
Watch, 


guarantee to be the best 


man's which we 


possible time-keeper for 


the money. Itis made in 


18-kt. case stem winding, 
adjusted, with parts in- 
terchangeatle, and bears 


our name. It is equal in 


style to the most expen- 


sive grade, and bas 


Hundred 
Doans ===" 


BIGELOW, EKENNARD & C0., 
511 Washington, Cor. West St. 


~- WIFESAYS SHE my ehta std 
foxteseh YOU DOIT FORT ° 
ar = | Buys a 865.00 Improved Oxferd Singer 
ee Nes Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
ey fa finely finished, adapted to light and work, 
j with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
-E. Each machine {s guaranteed for 6 years. Guy 
L 7] direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
Send for FREE CATALOGUB__ Mention pa: 
OXFORD MFG. 00,, Dept. 2464 CHICAGG, IL 





















LADELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con- 
sideration of the following points in its’methods: 

Ist. Its special care oi the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wei 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 


examinations, etc. 


2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
cialists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


|Regular expense for school year, 8500. 
For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C, BRAGDON, Princip a). 








TILTON NH 


Fall Term begins Aug. 24, 1892. 
Winter Term begins Nov. 30. 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 15, 1893, 


Young men prepared for [College. Candidates 
for the medical profession fitted for Medical 
School; classes in advanced chemistry, human 
osteology, and microscopy; opportunities for hos- 
pital clinics. Commercial Department, with class- 
es in book-keeping, banking and commercial law. 

Young ladies offered classical and Belles Lettres 
courses; the degree of Mistress of Liberal Arts 
conferred on those who complete the former 
course, that of Mistress of English Literature on 
those who finish the latter. A musical course of 
four years, An art course of three years. 

Excellent table board. Large rooms. Steam 
heat. The comforts of a hotel and a Christian 
home combined. Splendid society halls. A corp 
of twelve teachers. Delightful situation. Total 
expenses, $190 a year. 


\For a Catalogue, send to the President 


Rev. J- M. DURRELL- 
Tilton N. H. 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal. 








Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 
Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 15, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Location 


unsurpassed 
Terms low. Send for 





. Easy of access by boat or by rail 
Catalogue. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 

Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it, 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa, 





THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


for every conceivalle use, Catalogues 





alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year | 
round, and lessons daily) ; no regular or foreknown | 


| MODERATE PRICES, 


free. Please state wants. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 

20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, 1. 








CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No, 
10 Park Sq., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R.8tation.$ 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 

churches enables him to save and utilize all the 

valuable parts of an edifice, and for a comparative- 
ly small outlay produce a building preferable in 
most respects to a new one of much greater cost, 

He proposes to continue this work as a spectalty 

and tenders his services to committees who would 

ractice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ted. A visit tothe premises will be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so 

requesting a 
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60.000 S OL 


on 
43 sa) aa SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Herald. 





Zion’s 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, |BOSTON, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, 82.50 
Ministers and their widows, 81.50 


Date of Payments,— The name of ach subd- 
scriber is printed on the paper sent every week, 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and mopth to which it is paid. If the date does not 
correspond with —— made, the subscriber 
should notify the lisher. 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until) 
there is a specific order to stop, and until all ar- 
rearages are paid, as required by law. 


Subscribers wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the 
name of the post office to which it has been 
sent, and the one to which they wish it sent. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order 
(pest office or express), Bank Check, or Draft 

Yhen neither of these can be procured, send 
money by Registered Letter. 

Correspondence. — No compensation allowed 
for articles forwarded for publication. unless so- 
licited by the Editor. 

Articles will be returned to the writers when the 
request is made to do so, and the requisite amount 
of stamps are enclosed. sso ume owe 


oe (ADVERTISING. Be 

" ZION’s HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper in 

the world, and for advertisers is one of the best 

mediums that can be qeporee for New En- 

geed. It has probably 80,000 readers in educated 
hristian homes. Cards with advertising rates 

sent on application 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
All letters relating ‘to Suncerirtons, (Renowala, 


Payments, or other Business Matters connecte 
Pith t the paper, should be addressed to 


— A. S..WEED, Publisher, 


Brit 36 Bromfield St., Boston. j 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TRUTH. 


It is not always remembered that 
predominant opinions are generally 
the opinions of the generation that is 
vanishing. People who do not think 
—and these are the vast majority — 
have taken them up and repeat them 
by rote. But the true leaders of 
thought have gone on, and in the 
midst of much obloquy are venturing 
to criticise the present, meaning to 
displace it with something better. 
Their mind will after a while prevail. 
The future is with them. The ob- 
stinate opponents of change will die 
off or gradually, reluctantly, succumb 
to the advancing tide of altered pub- 
lic sentiment. Then in due time 
another minority will rise to challenge 
this new majority. So _ successive 
truths come upon the stage of action, 
win their way to victory, and give 
place to others. Thus the world 
moves on. 








WATCHES AND WILLS. 


The testing of watches by some 
presumably accurate noon signal is 
matter of commen occurrence, and 
i § an importance of the minor sort. 
Isut the testing of our wills to see 
whether or not they move in exact 
harmony with the will of God, has an 
importance very far higher. And we 
can apply the test not once a day 
merely, but many times; for the 
divine will comes to us in some shape 
every moment, comes in all the varied 
occurrences that fill the hours. Do 
we find our wills chiming accurately 
with His, without deviation, not run- 
ning ahead nor lagging behind,neither 
fast nor slow? The events that do 
not accord with our natural likings 
are, of course, the special points of 
testing. Do we fly out at them? Do 
we fume, and chafe, and complain? 
Is there a struggle before we can 
bring ourselves into peace, and re- 
solve to harmonize with God's ap- 
pointment? Then our wills are too 
slow. Or are we impatient at the 
slow progress of events? Then our 
wills are too fast. It means a great 
deal to have them just right, moving 
like a time-piece of fine workmanship 
delicately adjusted. Few reach it. 
But it pays well for allendeavor. It 
is the only place of perfect peace. 

To meet a living will of God in all, 
and to recognize the Father’s love 
beating continually and most warmly 
in all His will—this it is to have 
one’s days crowned with gladness and 
one’s soul filled with perpetual praise. 
And since practice makes perfect — 
and practice alone in things that re- 
quire our co-operation and are accom- 
plished by voluntary action, for only 
that which is purely passive can be 
made perfect ina moment by a higher 
power — shall we not do well to care- 
fully cultivate the habit of bringing 
our wills into complete unison with 
God’s? Will it not be a help, also, if, 
whenever we test the accuracy of our 
watches, we bethink ourselves about 
the will, and raise an earnest prayer 
to God that we may reach perfect 
harmony of movement in this? 





INTROSPECTIVE CHRISTIANS. 


It is to be regretted that a certain 
medixval type of piety still survives in 
the Christian life of today. The in- 
trospective religious habit, established 
by ages of custom and heredity, is 
verily hard to break. From the monk 
and recluse of the Middle Ages, down 
through that long period of religious 
history when the subjective spiritual 
life was held to be of chief importance, 
and a man’s first concern was, not only 
to save, but to exalt his own soul, we 
have been deriving this tendency to 
make of ourselves little subjective idols, 
to be cared for with infinite solicitude, 
bowed down to, served, and even pro- 
pitiated with sacrifices. 

Such being our religious heritage, it 
is natural, of course, that self-con- 
templative piety should still character- 
ize a large proportion of Christian men 
and women. We cannot all at once 
cut loose from and abandon religious 
ideals which have prevailed up to the 
very generation of which we form a 
part. And yet the renunciation must 
come, sooner or later, for we have en- 
tered upon a new spiritual era—an 
era over whose doorway is written, not 


5| spective Christian in this age of active, 


the contemplative meum of the medix- 
val saint, but the forth-looking tuum 
of the modern lover of humanity. 

No thoughtful person can fail to ob- 
serve this tremendous and significant 
change in the entire conception of 
piety. He is not now accounted the 
best Christian who gets himself upon 
the highest spiritual plane, but he who, 
on whatever plane of piety he stands, 
reaches down most lovingly and most 
unceasingly to help his brother up. 
Not Saint Augustine, but Sainc Booth 
and Saint Tolstei and Saint Moody, 
are the types of men who wear the nine- 
teenth century halo. 

Sadly out of place is the intro- 


objective, self-forgetting, humanitarian 
piety. While he sits brooding with a 
morbid sensitiveness over the kaleido- 
scopic changes of his own soul, his 
fluctuations of belief, his phases of 
sentiment, his degrees of conviction, 
that other modern Christian, his open- 
hearted, open-handed brother, is out 
and about the world, with Christlike 
ministries of help and cheer, with sym- 
pathies so large and warm that they 
penetrate all the dark corners of life 
like sunshine, with hope and courage 
and love so dominant, so optimistic, 
that no doubt or misgiving or self- 
distrust can chill his heart or paralyze 
his hand. 

Contrast the attitude of the intro- 
spective Christian with that of the 
philanthropic Christian on the great 
religious questions of the day. The 
medieval pietist is the conservative. 
He would fain hold fast to the old 
doctrines, whether they be proven the 
spurious and arbitrary interpolations 
of theologians or no. To him anything 
that is old and conventional is vener- 
able. He has grown so accustomed to 
fixed aspects of truth that he objects 
to anything in the way of further de- 
velopment or unfolding. The man 
whose range of vision is limited by his 
own spiritual status, is not likely to 
have any broad or deep views of truth. 
The philanthropic and humanitarian 
Christian, on the other hand, is the 
liberal and progressive man in theology 
as well as in Christian sociology. He 
has no prejudices — which is the ideal 
condition of a truth-seeker. His eyes 
are ever open to new aspects of truth 
because his heart is ever open to the 
wider and deeper needs of humanity. 

Time was when the church canonized 
its subjective pietists. But that time 
has well and forever passed. The intro- 
spective Christian is not wanted now. 
The church is calling for active, practi- 
cal philanthropists, for self-forgetting 
lovers of humanity. It is ready to re- 
tire the men with the drooped chins 
and the folded hands, and call to the 
front the men whose eyes look abroad 
on humanity, and whose hands are not 
prayerfully folded, but prayerfully 
open. 





FACILITY IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


In good public speaking, as in good 
music, there is always a charm. We 
never weary of it. The time can never 
come when the press can displace the 
living voice, on the platform or in the 
pulpit, more than in conversation. To 
hear a good speaker is an unalloyed 
pleasure. Wendell Phillips was listened 
to by many people who accepted hardly 
anything he said; it was the charm of 
voice, manner and personal magnetism. 
He was a perfect orator, by whose art 
even his enemies were disarmed and 
enraptured. Roughs felt his strange 
power no less than cultivated people. 
Words fell from his lips as honey from 
the comb. 

The strange matter is that, with all 
our public speaking, there are so few 
men able tospeak easily and effectively. 
In the presence of a large audience, 
especially in the open air, the speaker 
is embarrassed, and at once adopts 
ap unnatural mode of speaking. ‘The 
common fault is that of raising the 
voice too high, particularly at the be- 
ginning. The old rule, * Begin low, 
go slow, rise higher, take fire, be self- 
possessed when most impressed,’’ does 
not always help him out, for, however 
excellent the advice, he finds the chief 
difficulty in applying it under existing 
conditions. How to begin is not easily 
learned, and, in this case, a bad begin- 
ning is quite sure to make a bad 
ending. In his effort to be heard in 
the first sentence, the speaker loses 
control of himself and his audience. 

Natural gifts prove a great aid. A 
musical and flexible voice, a magnetic 
presence and quickness of intellect, 
give a speaker an immense advantage. 
With these natural resources, practice 
almost inevitably makes him an or- 
ator. But he who lacks these natural 
advantages may, by training and prac- 
tice, make an interesting speaker. If 
unable to attain the highest position, 
he may advance well toward it. Some 
defect, least noticed by the man him- 
self, may work defeat. An intelligent 
friend may point out what he would 
never have known otherwise. A sensi- 
ble elocutionist said to a minister he 
often heard: ‘‘ You speak well; your 
lack is emphasis; bear on a little 
harder here and there.”’ The suggestion 
touched the point of difficulty, and was 
worth more to him than twenty lessons 
on the general subject of oratory. The 
late Bishop Gilbert Haven once said: 
‘* I never feel quite free in the pulpit; I 
don’t know why.” A friend added: 
“You try to orate, but are not an 
orator; try conversation in the pulpit 
as you do in private and on the plat- 
form.” He dropped to the conversa- 
tional mode, and at once charmed the 
people, who claimed that he had im- 
proved on becoming a bishop. The 
improvement was due, as he confessed, 
to his friend’s suggestion. His later 
sermons were conversational; he be- 
came himself, and was at the best. 
Many & man fails to be a good speaker 
because he tries to do what he was not 
made for. Almost any intelligent man 
is interesting in his own vein, but often 














Prof. Henry Drummond upon the 
Boys’ Brigade. 

It is only a few years since the name of 
Henry Drummond has been known outside 
the circlejof readers of an obscure English 
journal. Certainly he has not made his name 
famous by the siz9 of the books which he 
has published, for they are all comparatively 
small; it must be, therefore, because of the 
amount of thought and earnestness in them, 
as well as the lucid style in which they are 
written. Heis a Scotchman, and was born 
in Stirling over forty years ago. He was ed- 
ucated at Edinburgh University, and is an 
ordained minister of the ree Church of 
Scotland. Some years ago the congregation 
of Penfield Free Church — Dr. Marcus 
Dods’ — engaged him to take charge of one 
of their missions at Possilpark; and for a 
long time he labored there, preaching on Sun- 
days to the crowds of working-people who 
gathered to hear him. When Moody and 
Sankey were in Great Britain, he became en. 
amored of the work they were doing, and 
traveled extensively with them. He has also 
been engaged in missionary work among the 
university students, which he did so thor- 
oughly that many of them at vacation time 
went on missionary tours throughout the 
kingdom. In his theological opinions he be- 
longs to the advanced Scottish school as rep- 
resented by Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce. 

But this, the evangelistic, is only one side 
of his character, or rather of his taste and 
adaptability. He is a scientist of culture and 
renown. When Mr. James Stevens gave $30,- 
000 for a chair of natural science in the Free 
Caurch College, Mr. Drummond, then a lect- 
urer on science to the students, was elected to 
the professorship. A few years ago the Glas 
gow Lakes Co. commissioned him to pene- 
trate into Central Africa and report on the 
products which could be raised there. He 
was gone nearly a year, was for the greater 
part of the time alone in the African wilds, 
and accomplished a really great work, facing 
hardships and dangers fearlessly. In his szi- 
@ 1tific opinions he isa Darwinian evolutionist, 
as his lectures in the Lowell Institute course 
in this city show. Whether, therefore, we 
regard him as a theologian ora scientist, he 
belongs to the progressive wing; and yet it is 
bard to harmonize such contrarieties in a 
character as are implied when we say that he 
is Darwinian in science and evangelistically 
orthodox in his religion. He becomes for this 
reason an interesting personage. 

As we are accustomed to regard the person- 
al appearance of a Scotchman, Mr. Drum- 
mond is not Scotch. He is tall and spare, 
with sharp features, a thin face, and light 
moustache and side whiskers, as our excel- 
lent electrotype shows. In speaking he betrays 
only slightly the Scotch accent, with a rather 
indistinct enunciation, owing perhaps to the 
weakness of his voice. His style, both in 
speaking and writing, is beautifully simple 
and clear. There is no misunderstanding 
what he means, unless one is bound to misun- 
derstand. He is always faultlessly dressed. 
His manner and bearing are aristocratic, 
with not the slightest touch of snobbishness. 
He is too well-bred for that. He delivered a 
very pleasant address on ‘The Boys’ 
Brigade,” on a recent evening in Boston, the 
substance of which we give below. It will 
explain the object and aim of this compara- 
tively new organization: — 

I have come to talk to you tonight, he said, 
upon the latest patertfor making boys. We 
are exceedingly anxious to see this movement 
spread on @ much larger scale than ever io 
this great country of yours. The movement 
started rather less than ten years ago in 
Glasgow, Scotland; and as the conflagration 
began a little way from my home, I saw at 
once that it was going to grow to be a great 
one. It was started by William Smith, a 
Sunday-school teacher in one of the larger 
churches of our city. Without giving you 
any further history of the movement, let me 
explain its central idea. Every one who has 
had anything to do with Christian or philan- 
thropic work, knows how hard it is to get 
ho!d of the boys. A boy is a kind of savage 
—a very irresponsible human being; he is 
more a gas than a solid, a volatile creature, 
and to get this disorderly and almost incor- 
rigib'e element civilized has hitherto been 
difficult. The usual plan is to get the boys 
into some kind of a Sunday-school class, but 
those of you who have done this remember 
how three-fourths of your time has been 
spent in keeping the peace, in looking after 
your Sunday hat, and in quelling mutinies, 
so that you could not attend to the more seri- 
ous business. The new process goes on & 
very different principle. {t calls adozen boys 
together on a week-day night. They come 
in, fifty-cent caps are put on their heads, and 
they are accosted as private soldiers. They 
cease to be boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade is really a swindle — it 
takes in the boys. You can now order him 
about all day long, amd he will be delighted. 
He lets you march him up and down, and you 
get him to stand at attention. Then you will 
tell him he shall have a belt, and that you 
will teach him a little more drill — that is, if 
he is there next drill night punctually at 8 
o'clock. If he isn’t there, you will shut the 
door in his face. But he is there, at the mo- 
ment. Thus you have taught him two virt- 
ues —the virtue of obedience and the virtue 
of punctuality. In addition to the drill on 
week-nights with a cap and belt, he is sup. 
plied witha gun. In this country you give 
him a real gun, but in Scotland we give him 
an imitation, and no such gorgeous military 
decorations as I see on the platform tonight. 
The only uniform we have is a cap and belt 
which cost seventy five cents. We make & 
boy for seventy-five cents. In Scotland we 
try to minimize the military element as much 
as possible. The boys enter the Brigade 
early and go out at seventeen, in spite of their 
plea to ba allowed to remain longer; and it is 
to the credit of our captains and in the inter- 
est of strict discipline that they never allow 
them to continue. The drill is bona fide ; it 
is not simply playing at soldiers, but genuine 
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to capture, interest and enchain the boys. 
They are only illusory, for the Boys’ Brigade 
is a religious organization, the avowed object 
of which is the advancement of Christ's king- 
dom among the boys, and the promotion of 
habits of reverence, discipline, self respect, 
and all that tends towards a true Christian 
manliness. But beside these indirect ways, 
there are more direct ones. Every drill is 
opened with prayer, during which the boy 
removes his cap, shuts his eyes, and lowers 
his head. The boy may here for the first 
time hear a prayer. Our object in Scotland 
is to get hold of the boys who turn up their 
noses at the Sunday-school, the boys whom 
you would call on this side of the water the 
embryo hoodlums; for we have such faith in 
our machinery that we think we can change the 
worst boys into respectable citizens. When 
the drill is over, the boys are formed into line 
and the captain talks to them five minutes 
about temptation, going to church, swearing, 
lying, etc. Thatis his chance. Then there 
is @ Bible class which the boy attends, either 
in connection with his company or some 
church. The mistake of our religious work 
for the boys in the past has been that we have 
not looked after the whole boy. In the Bri- 
gades the captains do not regard the boy as a 
body which has a soul, but as a soul which 
hasa body. The great key to a boy’s life is 
amusement, and so provision is made for 
games, athletics, and the organization of 
musical bands. Another thing which has 
come out of the captain’s interest in the 
boys is the ambulanceclass. Already several 
lives have been saved in Scotland by the 
boys. 

Now it has been a little disappointing to 
me in this country to see how much work for 
the Boys’ Brigade is done by the clergy. I 
think they should leave some of the plums 
for the young men of the church. The 
clergy can pull the wires behind the screen. 
Ido not think one can exaggerate the value 
of the Brigade. The flower of the youth of 
this country, and indeed of most countries, 
is outside of active Christian work. If it is 
only for the sake of the unemployed rich and 
educated boys, it is a good thing. 

In conclusion, I wish to notice one or two 
objections that have been made against the 
Brigade in this country. I am told that it 
has already been attacked in this town be- 
cause it fosters the war-spirit. Now so far 
as my observation goes, both in Scotland 
and in this country, it has done the 
very least to encourage this spirit. The 
only thing that the boy has in sight is 
himself, and the fight in which he is 
engaged is the battle of life. I understand, 
also, that the Peace Society has spoken 
against it. Lama member of that Society, 
and if I had the least idea that it fanned the 
flames of the spirit of warin the boys’ breasts, 
I would certainly have nothing to do with 
the Brigade. Bat I regard this objec- 
tion as trivial and unfounded. Avother 
objection is that it wears out the carpets 
of the church parlor. But I consider 
a yard of boy worth more than a hundred 
yards of carpet. If, however, it comes to 
the worst, the boys can perform ‘ fatigue 
duty’’ by taking up the carpets before drill 
and putting them down next morning. Aft 
er seeing every form of Christian work in 


ally into all forms of philantbropic, mission- 
ary, and evangelistic work, there is nothing 
to which I should so like to give my life 
earnestly and enthusiastically as to make 
boys through such an agency as this. 








Bishop Brooks’ Successor. 


We congratulate the Massachusetts diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church upon the 
election of Rev. William Liwrence, S. T. D., 
as the successor of Phillips Brooks. In abil- 
ity, spiritand purpose he will nobly repre- 
sent his great predecessor. We came close to 
his ministry in his service as rector of Grace 
Church, Lawrence. There he was appreci- 
ated and beleved by all classes, especially by 
the necessitous and the sorrowing. We heard 
people speak of him then as the multitude 
have spoken of Phillips Brooks since his de- 
cease. As Dean of the Episcopal Theologic 
al School at Cambridge, and therefore a 
leader in the denomination, he has shown 
that he possesses a comprehensive vision and 
the capability of seeing and doing the right 
thing in emergencies. He is placed in a very 
diffi sult position, with the mantle of such a 
predecessor falling upon him, bat we confi- 
dently predict that he will meet and discharge 
all obligations with emineat fitness and suc 
cess. 





Prof. James W. Patterson. 


We were greatly shocked and grieved to 
read of the death of Prof. James W. Patter- 
son, which occurred on the evening of May 4 
while attending a prayer-meeting in the 
Congregational church at Hanover, N. H. 
So silently did the death messenger come, 
that even the friends who sat nearest him did 
not know that he was dead until the close of 
the meeting, and then only because he re- 
mained motionless in his seat. 

Prof. Patterson was a great and a brilliant 
man. We knew him in his days of strength 
and before the clouded experience in connec- 
tion with his career as U.S. Senator. Asan 
orator he had bat few equals in the country. 
Tall, with scholarly, classic and handsome 
face, thoughtfal, rhetorical, and oratorical, 
and always studious and painstaking in his 
preparation, in public address he was 4 man 
of elegance, eloquence and power. In the 
early days of the war we heard him make a 
patriotic address while standing upon the 
steps of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
which electrified the multitude that heard 
him. At the close of his oration he made an 
earnest appeal for volunteers to enlist for 
service, and many hastily responded to his 
impassioned appeals. We are gratified to 
know that he dies a member of the faculty 
of Dartmouth College. When first we knew 
him he was the popular and much admired 
professor of astronomy in that institution. 
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formed his greater life-work. He was an 
able and a good man, deeply and ardently be- 
loved by a large circle of friends. Whena 
jast verdict is given of the men of Dart- 
mouth College and of New Hampihire and 
New England, high up in the list of honored 
names will stand that of James W. Patter- 
son. 





Hospitals and Hymns. 


The Woman's Caarity Hospital, Boston, 
and the Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital 
at Hanover, N. H., were dedicated last week. 
Prof. J. W. Patterson delivered an address at 
Hanover, on “‘ The Origin, Davelopment and 
Utility of Hospitals.’”” The hymn sung was, 
‘* How firm a foundation.”” A much better, 
because more appropriate, hymn might have 
been selected: (1) ‘Thine arm, O Lord, in 
days of old,’’ by E. H. Plamptre. One starza 
is usually omitted in the bymnals: — 

“Though Love and Might no longer heal, 
By touch or word or look; 
Tbough they who do Thy work must read 
Thy laws in nature's book; 
Yet come to heal the sick man’s soul, 
Come, cleanse the leprous taint, 
Give joy and peace — where all le strife, 
And strength — where all is faint.” 
The bymn was writtea in 1864 for use in 
King’s College Hospital, London, and first 
printed on a fiy-sheet. (2) **‘ Thou to whom 
the sick and dying,’’ by G. F. Taoring. This 
hymn was written in 1870, by request of 
Prebendary Hatton, of Lincoln, Eng. (3) 
“OQ Thou through suffering perfect made,’ 
by Bishop W. H. How. (4) ‘Spirit of truth, 
we call,” by Rev. Wm. A. White. This 
hymn isto be published in the new Ep:sco- 
palian hymnal next fall. It is as follows: — 


* Spirit of truth, we call 
On Thee this house to bless, 
Give wisdom, strength and grace to all 
Who here Thy name confess. 


“ Spirit of mercy, bring 
Thy balm the sick to heal; 
And make the weary ones to sing, 
Who shall Thy presence feel. 
“ Spirit of peace, descend, 
Thyself the heavenly Dove; 


Let care for souls and bodies blend 
In ministries of love. 


“Spirit of Christ, abide 
In every heart alway; 
And crown, O Jesus crucified, 
The work begun today! ” 


We have given this list of hymns because 
hospitals are in process of construction in va- 
rious parts of New England, aad we know 
that committees on programs are often puz- 
zled in the selection of suitable hymns for 
hospital services. 





The Papacy by Proxy. 

The Forum for May contains three leading 
articles relating to ‘‘ Mgr. Satolli’s Mission 
to America.”” One is by Bishop Vincent — 
the first and the best. It is plain-spoken, 
fearless, and discriminating. It has nothing 
whatever to say against Catholicism, how- 
ever much might be said of it as one in the 
‘* Parliament of Religions,’’ subject to criti- 
cism like all other faiths. It is political 
Romanism alone that is antagonized. Si- 
lence is not deemed desirab!e. Bishop Vin- 
cent says: — 

“The attitude of the New Testament 
Christian toward the Roman Rome must of 
necessity be that of sleepless vigilance and of 
uncompromising and unrelenting antago- 
nism. Without bitterness but with unswerv- 
ing fidelity we oppose Rome.”’ 

Satolli is considered as the representative 
of all that the Papacy has been andis. He 
is a mediator within the Church of Rome, 
but both parties are agreed in seeking the 
domination of the State by tre Church, and 
the Romanization of the schools, the funds, 
the teachers and the text-books. Bishop 
Vincent affirms : — 

‘* Satolli represents all the distinctive dog- 
mas and institutions of the Church Roman: 
papal infallibility; papal independence of 
and authority over all civil governments; 
the subjection of the individual intellect ana 
conscience to the Pope, his bishops and 
priests; the intercessory offices and spiritual 
ministries of the Virgin Mary, ‘ Mother of 
God;’ the confessional; the law of enforced 
and unnaturai celibacy, and al! else in creed 
and ordinance which distinguishes the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Mr. Sato‘li is not 
here to modify one feature of Rome. His 
presence accentuates all that the Pope and 
the Church hold.”’ 

On the school question the Bishop exposes 
the weakness of Catholic fears to trust their 
children to the Americanizing inflaences of 
the schools. He believes that local surrend- 
ers to the Catholic contention have been 
made, and that more are likely to be: — 


‘The Faribault, Stillwater, and Pvough- 
keepsie plans are substantially a surrender of 
the nation tothe church. The pcblic-school 
fands are divided in Lima, N. Y., and, un 
less @ change has recently been made, in 
Lexington, Ky. All through the land this 
disloyal leaven is working, and the end is not 
yet.” 

Much has beon suid of the liderality of 
Leo XII. as compared with Pius 1X He 
himself has boasted that he ranks as an old 
man with Gladstone in receptiveness to new 
ideas and efforts to realize them in the civic, 
industrial and religious world. He has 
opened some of the treasures of the Vatican 
library, and of the Vatican archives, to 
scholars. He has fostered the founding of 
the Thomastic Review in Paris, edited by the 
Dominicans, and discussing philosophy, re- 
ligion and sociology in accordance with the 
teachings of Thomas Aquinas, whom Pius 
1X. honored as the historic Catholic theolo- 
gian. He has favored the French Republic, 
espoused the cause of wage-earners through- 
out the world, and solicited from Emperor 
William anew opportunity for the Jesuits 
in Germany. Some of these proceedings are 
liberal, some are reactionary. It remains to 
be demonstrated that he has diluted or aban- 
doned a single tenet of Romanism, as affect- 
ing, for example, his own alleged infallibili- 
ty, or the right of the Papacy to temporal 
power. 

Bishop Vincent glories in the exhibit of 
Catholicism that is to be made at the World’s 
Fair. He doubts whether any other country 
where Catholicism has dominated could 
make such an exhibit. He raises the whole 
question in comparative terms. Recent in- 
formation assures us that in Protestant and 
Continental countries the revival of Ultra- 
montane Catholicism is strong, especially in 
Holland and Switzerland. Scandinavia has 
become a favorable field for Roman Catholic 
propagandists. Converts from the aristocra 
cy have been namerous during the century, 
but recent cases are not numerous nor well 
known. Who are the Scandinavians? They 
are the Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, who 
hitherto have been extremists as Protestants, 
and who are in the United States and are 
coming im vast numbers. What is Ultra. 
montane Romanism? It emphasiz:s those 
elements which sre most antagonistic to 
evangelical Christianity, and which have 
been developed in direct antagonism to Prot- 
estantism, such as are contained in the de. 
crees of the Council of Trent and of the 
Vatican. Recall the dogmas of the immacu- 
late conception and of papal infallibility. 

Dr. Leonard W. Bacon and Chancellor 
Jamee F. Loughiin, of the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, are the aathors of additional 
articles in the Forum. The Catholic essayist 
claims that Rome is a true ally of the Repub- 


lic. He makes a prophecy which discloses 
him as either courageous or rash. The next 
half-century is to see the rise and progress of 
Catholicism in the Uaited States, and the de- 
cline of the various non-Catholic denomina- 
tions, so far as th»y are maintained by their 
peculiar tenets. ‘‘ Catholicism,’’ he says, 
‘will be blooming and vigorous when the 
non-Catholic denominations will be as extinct 
as the pterodactyl ’’ It is difficult to deal se- 
riously with such prophecy. The wish is fa- 
ther tothe thought. Nothing is easier than 
extravagant prophesying. It only costs pen 
and paper, time and labor. No one can abso- 
lutely refate it, because it relates to the fut- 
ure. As an opinion, it must count for what 
itis worth. We have put it side by side in 
our own minds with an expression of alarm 
by Dr. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, who is a Ger- 
man non Catholic of the most pronounced 
type, and who is familiar with Continental 
and American Catholicism. He has seen 80 
great changes in Germany within so short a 
time that he is astounded. He says: — 

‘*It appears now far more probable that in 
the midale of the next century Rome will 
control the United States than it seemed 
twenty, or even ten years ago, that Ultramon- 
tanism would secure its present power in Ger- 
many... . There is but little prospect of a 
serious modification of Catholicism in the 
United States... . The head and the heart 
of the Churck of Rome will stand aloof from 
the life and progress of the United Sates, 
outside of it, foreign to it. . . Not the re- 
ligion, but the political manceavre, of that 
church is the menace.”’ 

Th3 subjact is opportune, inasmuch as na 
tionalities and religions are about to be in- 
troduced to each other in this country. Com 
parisons are inevitable. We have no fear of 
seeing the freedom of the Protestant churches 
from the State exhibited. An alliance be- 
tween the two,or a seeming alliance, will 
rouse all the Americanism and Protestantism 
that the land contains. 





PERSONALS. 
— Bishop Vincent will not sail for Earope 
until May 20. 


— Bishop Mallalieu will preach at the 
Bromfield St. Church next Sunday morning. 


— Bishop Taylor arrived in this city on 
Friday of last week and became the guest 
of Rev. C. L. Eastman, of Chelsea. He is 
in excellent health. 


— Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland has j ast cel- 
ebrated the fortieth anniversary of his pas- 
torate at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


— Dr. A. T. Pierson, who has been preach 
ing for several months in the Metropolitan 
pulpit, London, will return to this country 
during the present month. 


— Rev. E. A. Bishop, so long in charge of 
the Vermoit Conference Seminary, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Chamberlain 
Institate at Randolph, N. Y. 


— Rev. Dr. B. F. Rawlins, assistant editor 
of the Western, read a paper on ‘ The Pres- 
ent Criticism of the Bible,”’ at a recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Methodist preachers. 


— Mr. George W. Keith has been recording 
steward of the Webster Church for fifty con- 
secutive years. Can any other man in New 
England show as long a term of service in 
this office? 


— Rev. Francis C. Pearson, chaplain in 
the insane department of Blockley Alms- 
house, West Philadelphia, died last week. 
He had been forty-three years in the Method- 
ist ministry. 


— Mr. Andrew Carnegie has notified the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches at Oakmount, 
Connellsville and Mansfield, all in the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, that he will donate a fiae 
pipe organ to each. 


— Rev. Dr. William McDonald and wife 
returned from Los Angeles, Cal., last week, 
and have gone to their summer home in 
Waltham. We regret to announce that Mrs. 
McDonald is in feeble health. 

— The Western states that Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Williams, of Broad St. Church, Colambas, 
O., will take the New Haven pulpit made va 
cant by the election of Dr. Kelley to the ed 
itorship of the Methodist Review. 

— It is reported that Miss Frances EK. 
Willard will, by the advice of her physi- 
cians, remain abroad on account of failing 
health. She will go to Switzerland and spend 
the summer among the mountains. 


— Dr. J. T. Edwards, long president of 
Chamberlain Institute, and more recently 
State Senator in the New York Legislature, 
has recently accepted the presidency of the 
McDonough School in Baltimore, Md. 


— The Centra! observes : — 


“Rev. Dr. J. C. Hartzall, one of the sec- 
retaries of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, spent last Sunday in 
St. Louis, preaching in the evening at Union 
Church, doing good service. He and his 
colleagues expect to put in their best work 
this month in Missouri in aid of the college 
enterprise at Sedalia.’’ 


— Rav. Justus H. Nelson, of Para, Brazil, of 
whom frequent mention has been made in our 
columns recently, is released from prison. 
He reports that generous friends sent him, in 
all, $761.05 —an amount that much more 
than supplied the necessities of his family 
and himself during his incarceration. 


— Rev. Wallace MacMullen, transferred 
from New England Conference to the Philadel- 
phia, has been warmly welco ned by ministers 
and people. His congregations are very good, 
and his social meetings growing in interest. 
There seems to be only one voice about him 
in his new parish, and that is, “‘ He is just 
the right man for the place and time.’’ Grace 
Church is enthusiastic over their new pastor, 
and will gladly help him in his new work. 


— The Ba!timore Methodist says: — 


‘* Dr. Edwards has been fortunate in secur- 
ing as an assistant to Dr. Townsend at Mt. 
Vernon Piace, Rev. H. J. Bryant. Heisa 
graduate of Wesleyan University, and is jast 
about graduating from Boston School of 
Theology. He led his class in the Uaiversi- 
ty, and stands high at the latter institution. 
His heart is in the work of the ministry, and 
he will be a good addition to the corps of 
noble young men we are gathering in this 
Conference.”’ 


— The Commencement speakers of the sen- 
ior class at Wesleyan University are: Miss 
8. L. Abbott, of Rochester, N. H.; W. C. 
Akers, of Andover, Me.; G. H. Blakeslee, of 
East Greenwich, R. I.; G. N. Edwards, of 
East Haddam, Conn.; W. E. Lake, of Bur- 
lington, N. J.; M. O. Lepley, of New Berlia, 
Pa.; G. H. Moore, of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Miss V. F. Moore, of Steuben, Me ; H. A. 
Thompson, of Glenolden, Pa.; A. H. Thora- 
dike, of Springfield, Mass. 


— Bishop Potter, in his recent sermon up- 
on Phillips Brooks, refers to this interesting 
event in the great preacher's experience : — 

** One turns back to his first sermon — 
that evening when, with his fellow-stadent 
in Virginia, he walked across the fields to 
the log cabin where, not yet in holy orders, 
he preached it, and where, afterwards, he 
ministered with such swiftly increasing 
power to a handfal of negro servants. ‘lt 
was an utter failure,’ he said af erwards,”’ 


—The Northwestern announces that Miss 
Susie Harrington, daughter of Rev. W. 8. 
Harrington, D. D., of Portland, Ore., who 
went as a deaconess to China under the au- 
spices of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, was recently married to Dr. P. B. 





Cousland, who has charge of a large hospital 
at Choo Chow-fu, China. He isa medica! 
missionary of the English Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Cousland sent a check for the 
full amount of Miss Harrington's €X penses, 
to be paid over to the missionary treasury o¥ 
our church. 


— Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, while in atteng 
ance atthe meeting of the Bishops at Evans. 
ton, fell down a stairway in the house where 
he was stopping, and dislocated his 
shoulder. 


— The Philadelphia Methodis! says: — 

“Rev. D H. Tribou, Chaplain in the 
United States Navy, who for severa! years 
has been stationed at the Naval Home in this 
city. we regret to learn, will be relieved op 
the 15:h inst., and ordered home to await the 
farther orders of the Government. We gh, 
part with the Chaplain with sincere regret 
for such has been his deportm ont while in 
this city that he has become a genera! favor. 
ite among all with whom he has been brought 
in contact. We shall cherish the hope that at 
no distant day the Government may fing j; 
advantageous to return him to our city.” 

—The death of Rev. L. N. Wheeler, 
D. D., agent of the American B ble Society at 
Shanghai, is announced. The Chris ‘in, Aq 
vocate says: ‘‘Dr. Wheeler entered our 
Foochow Mission io 1866, began our North 
China Mission in 1869, and, after a period of 
service at home, returned to China to organ. 
ize West China Mission in 1881, where he 
served faithfully for several years. 
three years pas: he has been engaged in the 
work of the American Bible Society. His 
daughter, Miss Frances 1. Wheeler, was late 
ly married to Rev. G. W. Verity at Kin 
kiang. Dr. Wheeler was a member of Ws 
consin Conference, and was a delegate from 
that body to the General Conference of 
He was the author of an interesting work 
entitled, ‘ The Foreigner in Far Cathay 


— Lady Somerset was re-electei president 
of the British Women's Temperance Associa 
tion, at the late annaal meeting in London, 
by @ majority of 69, with 455 delegates pres- 
ent. When the result was announced a mi 
nority left the convention in indignation, de 
Clariog that tha introduction of politics into the 
Association’s work would split the organiza 
tion and ruin the temperance cause. Miss 
Frances E. Willard occupied a seat upon the 
platform. The Boston Journa! says: — 


‘‘The split in the ranks of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association springs 
from the same cause as the unfortuoate dis 
sensions among the Woman's Christian Tem 
perance Uaions in this country —the intro 
duction of politics, and especially woman 
suffcrage.”” 


— Senator Frye, in his able and just eulogy 
upon the late James G. Biaine, delivered ia 
this city, said: — 


‘* Mr, Blaine was a man of deep religious 
convictions, for many years a member of 
the Congregational Church at Augusta, his 
home in Maine. He was broad-minded, |ib- 
eral and tolerant. His charitable gifts to 
church and educational institutions and the 
poor abounded. He was greatly beloved by 
his neighbors at his home in Maine, rich and 
poor alike. There never lived a man in this 
or any other country who had so,many de- 
votedly attached friends as he. Thousands 
who never saw him loved him. When his 
death was announced, a bronz3d and bearded 
man in one of the Territories was seen to 
burst into tears. When asked, ‘Did you 
know him?’ he replied, ‘No, I never saw 
him, but I loved him as a brother.’”’ 


eft 





BRIEFLETS. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cayler defines pastora! 
work as ‘‘ theology in boots.’’ 


Oar second letter on “The World’s Fair 
for the Stay-at-Homes,’’ will be found this 
week on the 8th page. 


‘*The Witnessing Church ”’ on the 31 page, 
and our Book Table, will be found specially 
interesting and profitable. 


The Buffalo Ohristiaa Advocate gave an 
unusually fine report of the Itinerants’ Insti- 
tute recently held in that city. 


The story on the 6.n page entitled, « Foot 
Washing at Sardis,’’ is founded upon fact, 
and is interesting and instructive. 


The Lyman Beecher course of lectures, just 
delivered by Rev. Robert F. Horton, of Lon- 
don, are already publisbed by Macmillan & 
Co, of New York. We shal! have a review 
of the volume in our next issue. 


A young woman is ready to give lessons in 
Spanish during the summer in or about Bos 
ton. She speaks flaently, is in every way 
c mpetent, and refers to the Principal of 
Laseil Seminary, to whom inquiries may be 
sent. 


We commend to our readers’ attention, 
with unusual gratification, the sermon on the 
second page by Prof. Wm. North Rice. It 
is characteristically able, instructive and edi- 
fying. We hope to find space for a notable 
sermon as often as once a month. 


The next meeting of tne Social Union will 
be held next Monday, May 15, at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall. Bishop Mallalieu will speak on 
‘A Survey of the World’s Missions as ssen 
in a Recent Tour around the World.”” The 
Cirillo Ladies’ Qaartet will furnish music. 


We are favored with a copy of the pamphlet 
containing the ‘ History of the First Peru- 
vian Expedition, 18S9-1891,’’ extracted from 
the annals of Harvard Observatory, written 
by Solon I. Bailey, assistant in charge of the 
expedition, and assistant professor of astron 
omy in the Observatory. The account is il- 
lustrated, and is very interesting. 


We commend the following paragraph from 
the Boston Traveller to the considerate atten- 
tion of our readers : — 

‘The discussion on newspapers in the Old 
South Charch having developed the fact that 
Do two critics agree as to the demerits of the 
j urnal of today, or what constitutes a mode! 
newspaper, perhaps it would be as well to let 
the newspaper men continue to manage them 
in their own way.”’ 

Since nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly, why should we cast so unkind a 
doubt on our friend’s willingness to pasé 
something to us at table by saying, ‘‘ I wil! 
trouble you for the sugar, or the bread?” 
Of course a reflection on his courtesy is not 
intended. But would it not be better to 
choose some other form of expression? 
Many of our common phrases need over- 
hauling. 


In Miss Willand’s kind notice to Epworth 
Leaguers concerning the deaconess work, 
when asking the readers of Zion's HERALD 
to take the Deaconess Home Jowrna! so as to 
inform themeelves further in regard to it, 
she omitted to give the address of the Home, 
which is 45 East Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 
The subscription price of the paper is 15 
cents per single copy for one year, or ten 
copies to one addrees for $1. 


Very generous is the daily press of this city 
in publishing on Monday abstracts of the ser- 
mone delivered in our representative pulpits 
on the previous Sunday. We confess to 4 
feeling of chagrin, however, at the sensation- 
al nature of many of the topics announced, 
and the evident lack of Gospel fidre in the 
abstracts. We can sympathize with that 
good woman who recently laid down 4 
paper containing such reports with a deep ex- 
pression of grief upon her face, and sorrow- 
fully inquired: ‘‘ Have the ministers no 
Gospel to preach?’’ In this connection we 
voice an earnest desire for a reformation in 
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rhe Chicago Inter-Ocean, in its report of 
ning of the World’s Fair, observes ;: — 


‘In the organization room, the gorgeous 
sore of the W. C. T. U. were displayed, 
ne section stood complete — that oc- 
‘yy Lasell Seminary, of Aaburndale, 
The miniatare reception-room is in 
vold, with hangings of blue silk, 


@ ope 


panners 
bot ODL 
spied 
Mass 


white anc & 


nije the paneled inside walls are in tints of 
wee each panel being emblematic of some 


‘gncd taught in the Seminary.” 


rhe choir of Grace Episcopal Church, New- 
numbers 52 members; the choir 
A choir building is to be 
n memory of Bishop Brooks, be- 
Toe 
sgrner-stone Was laid last week. Rev. Dr. 
shina the rector, said that of the many things 
P ¢ Phillips Brooks, Dr. J. R. Day, of 
had spoken that which was most 
; discriminative. He alluded to the 


eon, DOW 
guild 0 members. 
erectec 


ast address was to this choir. 


oguse DiS 


@ritted 
New Lore 
siting a0 
address de ivered by Dr. Day at the memori- 
a) serv 


spted promptiy in our columns. 


The Springfeld Repubiscan of May 3 in 
tora. referenee to the annual report cf the 
William Rice, ob- 


nity Library by Dr. 


There was & Melancholy tinge in the re- 
tof Ur. Rice, secretary and librarian of 


Library Association, yesterday, when 


od James Kirkham, who did so macb 
ostitution. 






yt the original board of directors. Bat Dr. 


Rice and Mr. Stebbins have lived to see the 
city library grow in usefulness, and the in- 
“easing population of the city appreciate its 
penefits and possibilities to a degree that has 
perbaps exceeded the expectations of i s most 


hopeful promoters at the beginning ”’ 


« Colambia’s Defenses ’’ is the well chosen 
tite of the exercises for Cnildren’s Day, June 

prepared by Dr. C. H. Payne, for the 
The author wisely 
atilizes this Columbian year to give the 
of Methodist youth, in attractive 
valuab‘e lessons in patriotism and 


Board of Education. 


muons 


form 


piety combined. In the form of an im 


pressive object lesson, the defenses of the 


nation, such as ‘*Jast Laws,’’ ‘“* Worthy 
tulers,’ ‘‘ Christian Schools,’’ ‘‘A Sacred 
Sabbath,’ etc., are represented by shields, 


12 addresses and songs, aad superior music 


cannot fail to awaken interest and enthusi- 


asm. The hymns are by Dr. Payne and Dr 
George Linsing Taylor, the music by Mrs 
Knapp, Pailip Phillips, j*r., and Prof. Ford 
Send 


sample copies. 


Perhaps ip nothiog have ministers sub- 
ected themselves to so much criticism from 
the general public as in the practice of ar- 
ranging so universally for vacations during the 


month of August. It often happens, in con 


sequence, that in case of sickness and death 
it is impossible to secure a clergyman for the 
service sO urgently needed. Last Augast a 
young man vis‘ted the writer, late in the 
afternoon, who had been traveling aboat the 
city the greater part of the day in a vain ea- 
deavor to secure a minister to c ffi uate at the 
We plead for vacations 
for our ministers, but also that a spirit of 50: 4. 
accommodation may be exercised so that the 
churches shall not be deserted so generally at 
the same time amd that the people may not 
We 
call attention to this very important matter 


funeral of a sister. 


be left ‘‘ as sheep having no shepherd.”’ 


ral practice of advertising ‘ tak- 
Is it not 
. +» ynform the public who are to preach 
ser us churches? May we not have 
jiate and determined reform in this 


and beautiful albertype engraving 
ps Brooks (20x24 inches, and print- 
avy plate paper) is published by John 
cs, 17 Cornhill, Boston, and will be 
stpaid, on receipt of $1. The Japan 

'» oogvs) is exquisite, and is sold for 
, : + is a fine portrait of the Bishop for 


e held in New York city, which was 


oference was made to the deaths of Horace 


he Attention was called to 
act that only John B Stebbins remains 


mottoes, flags, a cross, which, together with 


to any of our Book Depositories for 


‘lam a dental surgeon, 
ting communicative ag 1 pressed a button 
here and there; “1 was raised a Catholic in 
the old country, put I have outgrown all 
that superstition. I have practised dental 
ay for years, and have jast invented a 
Ocal an ithetic that makes the removal of 
teeth painiess and safe. Your gases are not 
safe.’’ 
‘* But how about ether? ” I said. 

‘* Ether we woulda’t think of using in the 
hospitals where I studied. Chiorof rm is bet- 
ter than ether. You use that in your New 
Orleans Tulane University, but chloroform 
is hurtful. It may not do much harm to the 
idle who have time to recover, but to workers 
who must at once use their vitality all these 
ethers and gases are bad. My discovery is 
safe; I have taken out barrels of teeth!’ I 
confess that a sort of sensation one doesn’t 


like to recall passed over me at this reference 
to molars in mass. 


” he went on, get- 


* * 
‘*T am chief critic at the Paine Memorial,’’ 
my friend went on, as the conversation turned 
to religious matters; ‘‘ but I can't stand it 
much longer. They are not fair. They 
claim to be liberal. 1 had heard so much of 
the victories of Liberalism in Boston that 
when I came here two or three years ago I 
expected to fiad a flourishing society, but I 
tell you I only found a handfal — just half a 
dozon or 60 — and they were so narrow. Why, 
last Sanday a man lectured on ‘ Hypocrisy,’ 
and gave J .sus as the great example. I crit- 
icised them, and they wouldn’t hear me. I 
said Jesus had said some things that would 
last a8 long as time, and may ba longer. They 
were excited, but they must hear me, for I 
have built them up. I have increased them 
three-fold.”’ 
I couldn't help a bit of arithmetical process 
that gave about eighteen or twenty as the re- 
suit of this fiery revival of Liberalism. ‘I 
told their editor’’ — he referred to the Javes 
tiga‘or — ‘‘he had no love, and that love 
was the only thing that kept the world from 
being disintegrated. I have had to tell these 
people that they are nos liberal,’ he went on. 
‘* They are worse than the church. They are 
more bigoted than ths Christians.’’ 
So my friend opened up the sanctum of the 
Investigator to me, and I could see that the 
editorial tripod was not a b:d of roses in our 
neighbor's cfficze any more than it is else- 
where; and 1 could see also, that which it is 
so hard for some to real:z3, that things are 
not always what they are called. 
As my car at last got through the custom- 
ary blockade in the heart of the city, I left 
with a farewell to my disgusted Libera’, 
and a realization that the Cross of Christ 
had little to fear from its fres if only its 
friends were true to its spirit and lifs. 








The Epworth Settlement. 


’ Epworth LEAGUES OF BosTON AND VI- 
cinity — Greeting: As Anniversary Day 
.| calls to your lips praise for abundant 
, | blessing and prayer for more abundant in- 
crease, will it be too much to ask that in 
both praise and prayer you remember the 
latest departure of League endeavor — the 
Settlement in the slums of Boston? Pra‘se 
for the 2,500 calls made during the past few 
months among the destitute and sick, for 400 
garments, for food, fael and money, given to 
_| the worthy poor, and for 300 professed con 
versions — ‘‘ good cases.’’ Prayer that in 
the coming summer months your small band 
of fellow-Leaguers may be spared from sick- 
ness and sustained by the arm of the Al- 
mighty, and that they may lead numbers of 
the sick in sultry attic, or of the depraved on 
the streets, to rest in the shadow of His 
wings. We covet the experience of Isa. 
‘“‘In His Name,”’ 
8. W. NayYLor, 
Field Secretary. 

Epworth Settlement House, 

18 Charter St., Boston. 








& very interesting address on last Sunday 
evening. The subject was, ‘ Mission Work 
in Indla.”’ 


Worces'er, Trinity. — On Sunday last, 4 
were received on probation and 6 py letter. 


South Framingham —A very pleasant re- 
ception was given last Monday evening by 
the Epworth League and their friends to Rev. 
E. W. Virgin and family, on their return for 
the fourth year of service with this church. 
The vestry was prettily trimmed with bunt- 
ing, the settees being removed Ice cream 
and cake were served to all present. Prayer, 
singing and remarks followed. All present 
j>ined hands and sung, “ Blest be the tie that 
binds.”” Many of the company expressed 
the wish that it might be the best year of all. 


Southville and Oordonville.— These are 
two contiguous villages of the town of South- 
boro, where Methodist preaching and organ- 
ization has been recently established. There 
is here a fine Sabbath afternoon congregation, 
& promising Sanday-school, and an Epworth 
League of fifty members. Several interesting 
conversions have recently occurred, which 
add new strength to the enterprise. Upon 
the return of Rev. F. T. Gsorge and family 
to their home here by reason of impaired 
health, the friends, under the auspices of the 
League, tendered them a most unexpected 
and cordial reception at Village Hall, includ- 
ing a generous donation of money and pro- 
visions, with other encouraging expressions 
of regard and welcome. This society, though 
distinct in organization, is connected with 
Westboro, and is under the pastoral charge 
of Rev. Garrett Beekman, who in this, as in 
all the departments of his work, is pushing 
the battle with his accustomed energy and 
success. All signs indicate a promising fut 
ure for this young and vigorous society. 


North Boston District. 


Clinton. — At the communion service last 
Sanday 7 were baptized and 13 were received 
in full from probation. Since the previous 
communion 9 have been added to the mem 

bership by letter. The new Conference year 
begins very encouragingly. A delightfal 
sarprise party was very successfully carried 
Out on the occasion of the 20:h anniversary 
of the wedding of the pastor and his wife, 
Rev. and Mrs. James Mudge, a week or two 
azo. Nearly a hundred of their friends filled 
the rooms of the parsonage, and after a social 
time, with refreshments and literary and 
musical exercises, placed in the hands of the 
pastor a generous gift of money wherewith to 
procure a suitable memento of the occasion. 
An original wedding march, composed for the 
occasion by the organist of the church, was 
greatly enjoyed, as were also the very taste- 
ful button hole bouquets of May fi»wers pre- 
pared for all the guests by one of the gooi 
sisters. lt was a model donation visit, re- 
flicting great credit on a)! concerned. 


Lynn District. 

East Boston, Bethel. — Rev. Dr. L B. Bates 
began his sixteenth year as pastor with a 
hearty reception by his people, who presented 
him with a purse of gold. On May 7, 12 
were received into full membership, and 4 
were baptized. Bishop Taylor was present 
at the afternoon service, and presented the 
caase of Africa. 


Reopening at Winthrop. — This is the 75th 
year of Methodism in Winthrop. The church 
has numbered among its pastors such able 
and successful men as George Satherland, 
L. P. Frost, John 8S. Day, John M. Merrill, 
Howard C. Danham, Porter M. Vinton, 
John N. Short, E. P. King, Charles 8. Nat- 
ter, W. N. Richardson, Walter Wilkie, R. W. 
Allen, J. D. Pickles, 8. C. Carey, C. M. Hall 
and C. T. Johnson, with other royal ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ. During the present 
pastorate an old indebtedness has been wiped 
out, and money expended for church repairs. 
The last work in this line was the re-carpet- 


W. H. M. S.—Thesecond quarterly meet 

ing of the New England Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society was held 
Wednesday, April 26, in the church at Win- 
chester, the morning session opening at 10 
o'clock. The weather was favorable, and a 
good delegation went from Boston. An organ 
voluntary opened the meeting, after which 
Mrs. C. L. Eastman conducted the devotional 
exercises. She gave a short Bible reading, 
taking for a subjact, ‘‘ God's Ow aership of 
Us.”’ Mrs. Mason gave us & few words of 
welcome, to which the president, Mrs. G. W. 
Mansfield, responded. Toe morning was then 
occupied with reports. The correspondiog 
secretary, Mrs. S. W. Floyd, reported 69 aux- 
iliaries, 1 mission band, 2.002 membership, 
711 subscribers to Woman's Home Missions, 
316 to Mothers Jewels. Miss Carrie A. 
Wright was elected district secretary for 
Springfield District. Miss E. J. Webster, 
treasurer, reported receipts for the quarter as 
follows: Boston District, $208 73; Lynn Dis- 
trict, $275.29; North Boston District, $178 - 
22; Springfield District, $100; total, $762.24 
Mrs. A. R. Whittier reported the following 
supplies from the districts for the quarter: 
Boston, $662.19; Lynn, $251.19; North Bos- 
ton, $820 36; Springfield, $366.67; total, $2,- 
10041. The Religious Periodical Bureau 
reported 371 families and institutions supplied 
with papers during the quarter, making a 
total of 2.493 already supplied. 
The afternoon session opened with an organ 
voluntary followed by devotional exercises 
conduc‘ed by Rev. C. E. Holmes, pastor of 
the church. Af er the transaction of a little 
(Continued on Page 8.] 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Epworth League Convention, at Wap- 
ping, Conn., 

Preachers’ Meeting at Westerly, R. I., 

[oternational Epworth League Confer- 
ence, at Cleveland, O., June 29-July 2 


May 17 
June 12, 13 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. Wm. Merrill, Milford, N. H. 
Rev. M.G. Prescott, Winterport, Me. 
Rey. L. O. Sherburne, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 





Money Letters from May 1 to 8. 

A. W.C. Anderson, N. W. Ayer & Son, Alden & 
Faxon, L. H. Arey, A. G. Austin, A. 8. Arnold. J. 
W. Breck, F. D. Blakeslee, J. R. Boardman, J. 
Billings, W. H. Butler, C. H. Buck, J. E. Bowen, 
J.E. Bass. Mrs. Wm. Clark, C. 8. Cummings, J. 
C. Carey. Mrs. G. W. Day, 8.E. Dunham, G. N. 
Dorr, E. H. Davis. Noble Fisk, L. H. Frary, C. 
P. Fianders. Mrs. J. B. Gates, Mrs.J. Goodell, D. 
Godfrey. C.I. Hood & Co., Hunt & Eaton, C. E. 
Harris. A. W. Kingsbury. Anna Linscott, Mrs. 
M. Leighton, M. M. Loomis,J. F. Mears, W. F. 
Marshall, Mrs. H.S. McDonough, Mrs. M. Mitch- 
ell, E. N. Maynard. 8S. H. Noon, G. J. Newton- 
A. M. Osgood. N.P. Philbrook, E. R. Perkins, J. 
Pearce. 8.E.Quimby. W. “. Robinson. H. A. 
Ridgway. S. B. Sweetser, F. C. Small, W. 8. 
Smithers, Wm. Silverthorne, G. M. Stilphen. Geo. 
Williams, J. A. Weed, Mrs. M. C. White, W. H. 
Wight. 





CONCORD DISTRICT. — The Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society is to hold a convention at Til- 
ton, N. H., May 12. The program promises ad- 
dresses by Miss Fannie Sparkes, Miss Cushman, 
Mrs. Harrison, and a paper by Mrs. (i. J. Judkins, 
with the suggestive title, “* What! Missions Last?” 
There will be music and other speciai features, and 
hospitable entertainment. Mrs. J. E. Robins, of 
Concord, N. H., is district secretary. 





W.F.M.S.— A Convention for the Central Di- 
vision of Boston Di trict will be held at Holliston, 
Thursday, May 18. Sessions at 10a m.and 2 p.m. 
Let the president of each Auxiliary and the super- 
intendent of each Bund see that a report Is sent to 
this convention. There will be brief papers, a 
missionary impersovation, and ap address by Miss 
Fannie S,arkes, from India. Tbis noble woman 
has been so long connected with our work that 
she is thoroughly conversant with it, and those 
who do not hear her will sustain a loss. Holliston 
ladies will provide a collation, and are most hearty 
in their invitation to all the churches and pastors 
on this division of the district. 

Mrs. C. H. HANAFORD, Dist. See’y. 





DOVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, at Greenland, June 12, 13. 
(Program next week.) 





PORTLAND DISTRICT— FIRST QUARTER. 
APRIL. 
Kittery, lst Ch., 29, eve,* South Eliot, 30, pm; 
and 30,am; Kittery, 2d Ch., 30, eve, 


and May 1, p m.* 
MAY. 


Kez. Falls, 6,eve,* 7,a m; Pleasautdale, 21, p m: 
Cor: ish, 7, p m, 8, pm,* Bowery Be., 21, p m, 22;* 
Gorham, School St.,12, Congress St., 28, p m and 

eve,* 14, eve; eve: 
Gorham, North St., 13, Chestnut St., 29, eve.* 

p m,* 14 am; 

JUNE. 
Knightville, 4, p m; 

West End, 5, eve.* 
* Quarterly Conference. 


Pine St., 4,a m; 


G. R. PALMER, P. E. 





MANCHESTER DISTRICT — FIRST QUARTER. 
MAY. 
Londonderry, 5; Fitzwiiliam, 19; 
N. Salem, 6,2 p m; Marlb’o, 20, eve, 21, a m; 
St. Luke’s, 6, eve,7,am; W. Swanzey, 21, p m; 
Derry, 7, eve; Keene, 21, eve, 22; 
Salem, First Ch., 8; Westport, 23, pm; 
“ Pleasant 8t.,9; Winchester, 23,eve; 
Hudson, 12; Hinsdale, 24; 
Brookline, 13,eve, 14,am; Chesterfield, 25; 
Miiford, 14, eve, 15; Mansonville, 26; 
Manchester, Ist Ch., 16; Peterboro’, 27, eve, 28; 
West Rindge, 29. 
JUNE. 
Goffstown Cent.,2, pm; Nashua, 12; 
= Vil., 2, eve; Contoocook, 17, eve, 18, 
Hillsb’o B., 3, eve, 4, a m; 


am; 

= Cen., 4, p m; Webster, 18, pm; 
Henniker, 4, eve; Sunapee, 20; 
Antrim, 5; Newport, 21; 


East Deering, 6; 
St. James, 7; 
East Lempster, 10, eve, 


N. Grantham, 22, p m; 
Grantham, 22, eve; 
Claremont, 23, 25, eve; 


ll,am; W. Unity, 24, pm, 25,p m; 
South Acworth, 11, N. Charlestown, 24, eve, 
pm; 25,am; 


Marlow, ll, eve; St. Paul’s, 28; 
Massabesic, 29. 
JULY. 
Lebanon, 7, eve; 
Wilmot, 9,am, and 
Canaan, 1, eve, 2, pm; eve; 
Enfield, 7, p m; St. Jean’s, 10. 


District Preachers’ Meeting, at St. James’, Man- 
chester, June6and7. District Stewards’ Meeting 
at same place, June 7, atl p.m. Let preachers all 
plan tocome. District stewards must not forget 
the time and place. 0.8. BAKETEL, P. E. 


Canaan 8t., 1, p m, 2, 
am; 








Business Dotices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for onnouncements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 


DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest 
and recreation all the vear. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 
the roof, etc. 

Suites of room with private baths. Cro- 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 
pleteness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 











Desn’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable.Safe. 











CONCORD DISTRICT— FIRST QUARTER, 
MAY. 
Woodsville, 1, eve; Gilmanton, 16, eve; 
Chica: ster, 2, eve; Lakeport, 17, eve; 
Penacook, 3, eve,7, p m; Gilford, 18, eve; 
Bow Mills, 7 p m; N. Mon., 20,p m, 2l,a m; 
Laconia, 9, eve; Monroe, 20, eve, 21,p m; 
Suncook, 10, eve; N. Haverbili, 23, eve; 
Franklin Falis, 12,eve; Haverhill, 24, eve; 
Bristol, 13, eve, 4,am; Pilermont,25 eve; 
Alexandria, 14 pm; Lancaster, 27, eve, 28, 
East Tilton, 15, p m am; 
(4.15 o’e); Warren, 30, eve; 


Marriages. 


[Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


CURRIER — PEIRCE — At the Hotel Clarendon, 
April 30, by Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D., Orien 
S Currier of Boston, and Sarah K. Peirce, 
daughter of the late Rev. T. C. Peirce, of Boston. 

HILLMAN — NORTON — At the residence of the 
bride’s father in Edgartown, March 22. by Kev. 
Herman (©. Scripps, Herace O. Hillman and 
Henrietta L. Norton, all oi E 

SILVA — AZEVEAD — By the same, April 2, 
gartown, 

HONEY — GRAY — In Truro, May 4, at the home 
of the bride, by Rev J.8. Fish, Richard F. Honey 
and Lilla F.Gray, all of T. 

MAREAN —JOHNSON —In Gorham, Me., May 
1, by Ksv. E. W. Kennison, Fred Marean, of 
Standish, Me., and Annie B. Johnson, of G. 








ALPHA NOTICE.—The monthly meeting of 
the Alpha Chapter will be held in the Truetees’ 
Room, 12 Somerset St., on Monday, May 15. at 2 
p.m. Bro. Natter will read a paper on * Early 
Church Music in America.” 

A. P. SHARP, Sec’y. 





Joseph R.Silvaand Mary F. Azevead, all of Ed- | 





NOTICE. — At the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at Wesleyan Hall, Monday, May 15, at 10 | 


Osgood, D. D., of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
on“ The Higher Criticism: The Relation of the | 
Present to the Coming Criticism of the Old Testa- 

ment.” Public invited. 
WILL C. Woop, Sec’y. 
W.F. M. SOCIETY.—A convention for Dover | 
District, N. H. Conference, will be held at St. John’s | 
Church, Dover, May 24. Sessions at 10.30 a. m., | 
2and7.30 p.m. An interesting Children’s Hour at 
4p.m. Auxiliaries and Bands are requested to 

send large delegations, and we hope to see every | 
charge on the district represented. Miss Fannie J. 

Sparkes, India, Miss C. M. Cushman, home secre- | 
tary N. E. Branch, and Mrs. L. F. Harrison, super- | 
intendent children’s work, will address the meet- 

ing. A full program h+s been prepared, including | 
many good things. Basket lunch. All are invited. | 
Mrs. D. J. SMITH, Dis. Sec. 








‘ 


a. m., an address will be given by Rev. Howard 





Our Canal. . 


It will take a year or two to 
get water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac- 
count in Southern California, 
it stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water is precious; no 
rain to speak of falls.  Irriga- 





tion is better than rain; the 


farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a three-year-old 


|fig-tree five inches through! 


The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 

A little land with water is 
wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 
We want a share of our stock 
in every neighborhood ; $50 a 
share will be worth $1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. Let us send you a 
pamphlet with map. 


TISE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 





The best 


of the following standard brands: 
*“* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


‘ATLANTIC " (New York) 
*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
*‘ BRADLEY " (New York) 

*‘ BROOKLYN " (New York) 
‘COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) 
‘CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


Colors. 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™” (Pittsb’gh) 


builders use only the best materials—iumoer, 
brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
the construction of a building; they _—— 
only the best workmen an 

wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


pay the best 


*““KENTUCKRY ” (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

“*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER " (New York) 

**UNION "’ (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company's Pure White Lead Tinting 
These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers 1n paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a doilar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


sufficient to tint 


1 Broadway, New York, 





RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


GLENWOOD 








FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Beneath it 
stood a table on which was a basket decorated 


words, ‘* Freewill Offering.’’ 


am; 
Athens, 9,am; 


Cutt’sv’le, 17,a m, 16,p m; 
lisher, W. M. Crawford. Thursday evening, May 4, which was largely ietnen:tt abe Sacnte 


atory, written 





Drapery Dresser. 


If you go down through the square roots 
and cube roots of a woman’s pleasure, you will 


attended and was a notable occasion. Ad-| Woninycon, 10, eve, 9 wesnens ° 
charge of the a with May fl wers, and near it were two young | dresses of welcome were made by the super-| » m, pastor; Landgrove, 18, p m, 16, Ince 
sor of astron- ladies ready to distribute hand-painted souve-| intendent of the Suanday-school, President | Jacksouville, 11, a m, 16, p ™, pastor; 


account is il- 
g. 


nirs to all who helped fill the basket with sil- 
ver and bills. Over $50 was in this way 


am, R.C. T. McKenzie; Chelsea, 22,eve, 23; 


m f the Epworth League, A. C. Fer- 
as  % “ P em, Springficld, 13, eve, 16, 8. Royalton, 24, eve, 23, 





Che Rambler. 


aragraph from 
jiderate atten- 


ers in the Old 
the fact that 
emerits of the 


The Rambler was stepping on one of the 
Slectrics the other day with a copy of The 
Thinker in his pocket. I had been reading 


‘while waiting for the broomstick train an 


greatly enj ying ite carefally-selected review 


financially. 


added to the treasury of the Society, and the 
evening was a great success socially and 


The past year bas been one of spiritual and 
d | financial prosperity for this church, and when 
it was known that Dr. and Mrs. Ramsay were 


guson representing the official board, Rev. 
Mr. Pitts, of the Congregational Church, in 
behalf of the pastors of Everett, and by Revs. 
W. F. Whitcher, W. 8. Wriston, and T. C. 
Watkins, of the Walnut St. Church, Chelsea, 
former pastors. One of the pleasant events 
of the evening was the presentation of an ele- 


am, pastor; pastor; 
Proctorsville,14,pm, 8. Tuubridge, 24,p m, 23, 
16, a m, pastor; Pp m, pastor; 


White River Junction, 25, eve, 30, pastor. 
The District Stewards’ Meeting will be held in 
the Bethel, in Windsor, June 1, at1.30p.m. Will 
the pastors kindly notify the district stewards of 
the meeting and urge a fu'l attendance? 





Meat 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. | 
Makes an every-day convenience of an | 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. | 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 





Avoid 


find that the integaal element in the last analy- 
sis is the consciousness that she is attractive. 


It is not for mere man to say her nay. 
Who is he that would rudely deny to woman 
that indispensable adjunct to her dressing — 
the Toilet Table? 


ackage makes two large pies. — 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your er does not keep it, send 20c. (or stampa) 
A for full size package by ‘mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


of What religions scholars are talking about. 
It seems to me that it is the richest of the 
Monthly religious magazines. It has an 
American edition, which is the proper thing 
towadays, but it is English clearly enough, 
for in a recent editorial on Gail Hamilton’s 
Tout of Herbert Spencer, in which that 
doughty Amazon used up the nodding Pro- 


to continue the labors that have been so suc- 
cessful in the past for another year, the whole 
society at once took the opportunity to wel- 
come tbeir return with a reception tendered 
them in the chapel and parlors of the church, 
April 19. The chapel was tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and was filled to over- 
flowing. A pleasing musical program was 


itutes a model 
. as well to let 
manage them 


gant Morris chair to Mr. Whitcher, the last 
pastor, who for once was so completely sur- 
prised that he found no words in which to 
respond to the pleasant address of Mr. H. H. 
Newton, who made the presentation speech. 
The occasion was an altogether delightful 
one, and there is every indication that Bro. : —— ~~ — — — 
Blackett will be equal to the exceptional 


Here we give an engraving of the latest de- 
sign of a Paris Toilet Table. It is composed 
of soft, light stuffs, that make a most fascinat- 
ing effect in the bedroom. These Drapery 
Dressers are very much in vogue at the pres- 
ent time. 


We show various other styles at all stages 


Brethren, let us earnestly seek todo our part to 
answer Bishop Joyce’s prayer at the Conference 
for the “salvation of 5,000 souls this year in the 
Vermont Conference.” 

1@ that we do Windsor, Vt. 
; so unkind «4 
gness to pass 
ying, ‘I will 


L. L. BEEMAN, P. E. 
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of cost, to suit the needs of a wide constit- 
the b >” fessor, the writer refers to Mr. Hamilton — rendered by the choir, assisted by a violinist | opportunity which opens before him. Ever- After the H oneym oon. a cs ; + 
ourtesy is not * Mistake no American editor would dare | and pianist, and a reader from the Emerson | ott has a loyal, devoted, enthusiastic church, Their honeymoon was over, 
yp Penne ee make if he had any hairon his head. While | school of Oratory. After the entertainment 





with a splendid field. The new auditorium 
will be ready for dedication about the first of 
Jane. 


f expression? 
es need over- 


‘ is English, it is appreciative of the work 
of American scholars, and, taken as a whole, 


fairer in its judgment, I think, than even our 
OWn reviews, 


The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 


ice cream and cake were served by the young 
people of the League. The evening was 
spent largely in social chat, and pastor and 
people enter on the new year feeling better 
acquainted with each other, and hence better 
able to co-operate in the work of the Master. 


St. John’s, South Boston. — The Conference 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 CANAL ST.(°s7:2"| BOSTON. 


Lynn, Trinity. — The new pastor, Rev. T. 
C. Martin, was given a cordial reception by 
the Ladies’ Social Usion and the stewards. 


4 
Remarks were made by Drs. Clark and 
Whitaker, and Revs. L. P. Causey and 


ice to Epworth 
aconess work, 
10N'8 HERALD 
vurna!l so as to 


s + 

Well, Thad jast put the magazine in my 
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day-school and Epworth League have all been 
efficiently officered at recent annual meetings. 
Lively prayer and class-meetings are rep orted, 
with five recent seekers of salvation. The 


‘he magazine, and as he examined it I saw 
* Pale hue of disappointment steal ever that 
Portion of his countenance that was not hid- 
den by his beard. A beard is ® great con- 
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} toppled down. 
When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 


Wak-field. — Rev. A. H. Herrick and wife 
received a royal welcome. Among pleasant 
tokens of good-will are a new parsonage ad- 
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Is unavailing without the aid of a 
good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best ranges and 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur- 
ated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 


services were in charge of a committee with 
good taste and enthusiasm. Addresses by 
clergymen of various local churches, refresh- 
ments, and kind greetings from all, made the 
evening one to be long and pleasantly remem- 
bered. Above all, there is an excellent inter- 
est in the public and social meetings, and in- 
dications of times of spiritual refreshing are 
not wanting. B. 


My acquaintance handed the review back 
With the word, « { thought it was scientifi :,”» 
“Sif nothing was scientific save that which 
'§ materialistic. 

I said to him, ‘‘ You are a scientific man, 
te you? In what sciences are you inter- 
@sted 2”? 
Png social economics,” he replied. A 

ve to the fad of the day, I saw at once. 


For heating with warm air only, or 
in COMBINATION with HOT 
WATER, IS EVERYWHERE 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. We 
GUARANTEE it to give perfect 
satisfaction tn every particular tf 
properly arranged and used. 


various organizations of the church. Dr. 
L D. Packard presided with his wonted apt- 
ness. 

South Bos'on, City Powmt. — On Sanday 
last 3 were received on probation, 3 by letter, 
and 22 were baptized. 

Newtonvi'le. — Miss Clementina Butler, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Wm. Butler, delivered 


GoldDust Washing Powder 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. Pleases everybody. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
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The Family. 


ARBUTUS BLOOMS. 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





Like starry eyes agleam with hope 

They shine today by wooded slope; 
Yes, like prophetic souls still seem 

In elfin vase near crystal stream. 


So, filled with wonder, joy and love, 

The Pilgrim Fathers bent above 

These fragrant gems, and, shedding tears 
O’er loved ones gone, dismissed their fears; 


For God's own holiness the white 

Blooms symboled in the morning light; 

And in the crimson, bathed with dew, 

Christ’s precious blood seemed brought to view! 


East Lempster, N. H. 





HANNAH BINDING SHOES. 


Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes; 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournfal muse. 
Bright eyed beauty once was she 
When the bloom was on the tree; 

Spring and winter 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


Not a neighbor 
Passing ned or answer will refuse, 
To her whisper, 
‘« Is there from the fishers any news?’”’ 
Oh, her heart's adrift with one 
Oa an endless voyage gone! 
Night and morning 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


Fair, young Hannab, 
Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gayly wooes; 
Hale and clever, 
For a willing beart and band he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 


May is passing; 
’Mid the apple boughs a pigeon cooes. 
Hannah shudders, 

For the wild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, aschooner sped; 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


*Tis November, 

Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews, 
From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering hoarsely, ‘* Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben? ”’ | 
O.d with watching, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. | 
| 


Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the ragged shore she views, 
Twenty seasons : — 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the white sails o’er the sea: 
Hopeless, faithfal, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 


— Lucy Larcom. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Even while the angel stands at our side, 
we turn, and murmur and cry out that no 
rayer is heard, and God is recreant and woe 
sours. Is it not all because we will shape 
the way in which our desires chall be an- 
swered as well as the time within which they 
shall come? — Selected. 


An unwholesome or unhappy life may 
touch our own and pass us by harmless, as 
disease may do our bodies except for a pre- 
disposition which it mysteriously finds and 
seizes upon. We gather to ourselves nothing 
that we have not already some first un- 
noticed symptom of.— Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. 


. 
* _ 


It was not the tempered clay that cured the 
blind man, but Christ’s anointing his eyes 
therewith. That was more likely, without 
Him, to make a seeing man blind, than a 
blind man see. Thus, though we may receive 
our spiritual sight in the ordinances, yet it is 
not the ordinances which give us sight. — 
Rev. William Secker. 

* 


* * 


If we would not lose our friends, we must 
live in a true recognition of their character, 
their personality, here where God has placed 
us side by side. A loving perception of all 
that is best in them — of their true, growing, 
developing, aspiring selves — would keep 
them so distinct in our hearts that the sepa- 
rating years would but deepen the conscious- 
ness of their living presence, and we could 
no more lose them in the wildernesses of eter- 
nity than we could lose ourselves or God. 
So loving those who have become invisible, 
our lives and theirs would atill be blended in 
all holiest thoughts, hopes, prayers,and aspira- 
tions, and our own passing from earth would 
be but as the overtaking of companions 
whom we had fallen a little behind on our 
journey.— Lucy LArcom, in ‘* The Unseen 
Friend.” 


* 
* * 


Temptation has two sources: one inward, 
in a man’s Own desires; the other outward, 
in surrounding circumstances. If there were 
no inward desires, there vould be no tempta- 
tion; but if there were no outward oppor- 
tunity, there would also be no temptation. 
Now to the religious mind all outward events 
come to us by the providence of God. ‘From 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things.” Nothing comes by accident or fate; 
all events proceed from a divine hand. We 
are led through every vicissitude of life by 
our Father. This faith has inspired heroes 
and martyrs in all ages; but as God guides 
us, we can ask Him not to lead us into trials 
too hard forus. Just as we pray for daily 
bread, a8 we pray for health of body and 
mind, we may pray Him to lead us away 
from temptation. We may pray not to enter 
into temptation, because, though ‘‘ the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak.’ Temptation 
and trial come to reveal us to ourselves, to 
show us our weakness; but if we are already 
conscious of our weakness, we may justly 
pray to be saved from the dangers of tempta- 
tion. — JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, in * The 
Lord’s Prayer.” 


Down to the Nile, with instinct sure and true, 
The Egyptian beetle winds its measured way; 
There lays its eggs, and in the moistened clay 

Enrolls its treasure, then, as if it knew 

The widening waters to a deluge grew, 

Braces its feet, and backward, through the gray 
And slipping sand, to safety bears away 

Its still-increasing burden; and, when through 

With constant labor, dies, content to see 
Another life, with all its cares, begun, — 

Its joys and hopes, its purposes and fears. 

Not for itself, but for its progeny, 


It has unceasing toiled from sun to sun, 
And taught its lesson through a thousand years. 


— Sarau K. Bouton, in S. S. Times. 


I have been dreaming a long time in the 
moonlight, which floods my room with a ra- 
diance, full of vague mystery. The state of 
mind induced in us by this fantastic light is 
itself so dim and ghost-like that analysis 
loses its way in it, and arrives at nothing 
articulate. It is something indefinite and in- 
tangible, like the noise of waves which is 
made up of a thousand fused and mingled 
sounds. It is the reverberation of all the un- 
satisfied desires of the soul, of all the stifled 
sorrows of the heart, mingling in a vague, 
sonorous whole, and dying away in cloudy 
murmurs. All those imperceptible regrets, 
which never individually reach the conscious- 
ness, accumulate at last into a definite result ; 
they become the voice of a feeling of empti- 
ness and aspiration; their tone is melancholy 
itself. In youth the tone of these olian 
vibrations of the heart is all hope — a proof 
that these thousands of indistinguishable ac- 








cents make up indeed the fundamental note 


of our being, and reveal the tone of our 
whole situation. Tell me what you feel in 
your solitary room when the full moon is 
shining in upon you and your lamp is dying 
out, and I will tell you how old you are, and 
I shall know if you are happy. — Henri Fred- 
eric Amiel. 


It is the work of a long life to become a 
Christian. Many, oh! many a time are we 
tempted to say, ‘‘I make no progress at all. 
‘Tis only failure after failure; nothing 
grows.” Now look at the sea when the flood 
is coming in. Goand stand by the sea-beach, 
and you will think that the ceaseless flux and 
reflux is but retrogression equal to the ad- 
vance. But look again in an hour's time, and 
the whole ocean has advanced. Every ad- 
vance has been beyond the last, and every 
retrograde movement has been an impercepti- 
ble trifle less than the last. This is progress 
to be estimated at the end of hours, not min- 
utes. And this is Christian progress. Many 
a fluctuation, many a backward motion, with 
a rush at times so vehement that all seems 
lost. But if the eternal work be real, every 
failure has been a real gain, and the next 
does not carry us so far back as we were be- 
fore. Every advance is a real gain, and part 
of itis never lost. Both when we advance 
and when we fail, we gain. We are nearer 
to God than we were. The flood of spirit- 
life has carried us up higher on the everlast- 
ing shores, where the waves of life beat no 
more, and its fluctuations end, and all is safe 
at last. ‘* This is the faith and patience of 
the saints.” — ‘* Thoughts for Weary Hours.” 


As we pass from earth, we shall leave be- 
hind us everything else, and shall enter the 
world unseen with but the character which 
we have chosen and formed here. That will 
be all which then we shall be able to call our 
own. We are making ourselves now for eter- 
nity. Each of us is building a fabric which 
shal] outlast the pyramids, and exist beyond 
the stars; and that structure is to be for you 
and me,our own immortal selves. Infinite will 
be the loss if we build on the wrong plan; 
eternal will be the honor if we follow the 
right one. Here is the perfect outline: ‘* Giv- 
ing all diligence, add to your faith, ccurage; 
and to courage, knowledge; and to knowl- 
edge, temperance; and to temperance, pa- 
tience; and to patience, godliness; and to 
godliness, brotherly kindness; and to broth- 
erly kindress, charity.” 


‘©O noble work of toil and care! 
O task most beautiful and rare! 
O simple but most arduous plaa, 
To build up an immortal man.”’ 


— William M. Taylor, D. D. 


If aman wants money, he must seek it; if 
he wants learning, he must pay its price in 
hard study. Ignorance he may have without 
effort. To raise thistles, a man need not pre- 
pare the ground nor sow the seed; to raise 
wheat, he mustdo both. Toil is evermore 
the standard of value. Cost and worth are 
ever close neighbors. Only by the rugged 
path of toil do men reach the heights of great 
attainment; only by paying the price of he- 
roic eftort do they write their names high in 
the temple of fame. We are all familiar with 
the answer of Euclid to King Ptolemy Lagus 
when he asked, ‘' Is there not a shorter and 
easier way to the study of geometry than 
that which you have‘laid down in your Ele- 
mente?”? His reply was, ** There is no 
royal road to geometry.” There is no road 
to heaven but that of sacrifice, that of cross- 
bearing; we must go in this narrow way or 
not at all. But it is alsoa way of joy, a path 
of pleasantness and peace. You must not 
expect to become a Christian by accident. 
That blessed experience must be the result of 
deliberate determination, of intelligent seek- 
ing, and of faithful enduring. This truth is 
earnestly aflirmed in many parts of Christ’s 
teaching. Christ’s honesty is worthy of com- 
mendation. He clearly lays down the condi- 
tions of discipleship: we must take up the 
cross and follow Him. — RoBertT 8S. MacAr- 
THUR, D. D., in ** Divine Balustrades.”’ 





FOOT-WASHING AT SARDIS. 


MISS ANNA HARRIS. 


6¢/\OME on, Jinny, an’ le’s git these 

young uns ready for meetin’. Kf we 
wait till arter dinner, we won't have time. 
You take ary two you want, and I’ll take 
tother two; but if you take Hollis and Horry, 
be sure and scrub ’em up ‘bout the knees. 
Thar's where they allays gits the dirti- 
est.” 

The girl thus addressed was roused from 
thought both deep and painful, as she sat be- 
side the window, with an open Bible before 
her. 

‘* Very well, Aunt,” she said. 
boys, and let Jean dress you.” 

There was a unanimous appeal for Jean’s 
services, but the mother settled the ques- 
tion by giving two tow-headed boys a 
push in their cousin’s direction, and taking 
two more and dragging them after herself. 

‘*] jest hate to take’em to meetin’ any 
time, less more on foot-washin’ Sunday, an’ 
their pa goin’ to preach at that. It does 
worry him for ’em to cut up, an’ there’s 
enough cuttio’ up by those town uns, as goes 
to make light, without any help from his own 
chillun. Ef we was back at the home place, 
I'd jest send ’’em to some of the neighbors, 
but a body don’t have no neighbors in town. 
But jest re-kol-lec, you boys. £f you do — 
jest re-kollec,” the good mother darkly 
threatened, as she began operations. 

The girl Jean was the niece of yood Mr. 
Reece, a ‘* Hardshell ” Baptist preacher. She 
had grace, beauty and refinement, and every 
mark of aristocratic family. Indeed, her 
father had belonged toa French Huguenot 
family of pure blood and ancient lineage. 
They had gone to the Southern colonies be- 
fore the Revolution, and had kept the orig- 
inal type of purity and refinement; so when 
Jean’s father had announced his intention of 
marrying the daughter of a Georgia ‘* crack- 
er,” his family had felt themselves deeply 
humiliated. It did not take long, however, 
for them to be won by the girl who only 
lived long enough to leave in her husband’s 
home a tender memory of unselfish love and 
devotion. An epidemic a few years later 
carried away Jean's father, grandfather and 
grandmother, and left her, a child of eight 
years, in the city of Charleston, S. C., with- 
out a relative. 

As soon as her Uncle Reece, her mother’s 
brother, heard of her condition, he left his 
little farm, on which he depended for the fam- 
ily living, gave up a week of ‘crop time,” 
took his shabby old buggy and mule, and, 
after a toilsome journey, returned, bringing 
the little orphan Jean. From that time the 
child had all that love and kindness could do 
to make up for the loss of father and mother; 
and she was a sunbeam that brightened and 
gladdened the lonely home. 

Water will find its level, and semehow, 
from childhood up, she had found friends and 
associates in a class in which the good Primi- 
tive Baptist brother and sister Reece had 
never dreamed of moving. A year or more be- 
fore, they had left their little farm and moved 
‘““totown.” This was a university town in 


** Come on, 





one of the Southern States, and was famous 
for the statesmen and scholars who had taken 
their courses and begun their careers within 
its bounds. 

Jean had several friends among the bright, 
fresh girls whose fathers were professors in 
the college. In her intercourse with them 
she had been met and admired by more than 
one of the brightest and most gifted students. 
Among them all there was one in whom she 
was, to her own surprise, specially interested. 
As for him— reserved, quiet, unemotional, 
and the pride of his college for brilliancy of 
intellect and strength of mind— there was a 
charm about the simple country girl that he 
was powerless to resist. 

The Reeces lived just opposite one of the 
most fashionable churches, and on this Sun- 
day morning the girl had been, in an hour of 
hard-won quiet, watching the congregation 
on their way to church. She looked at the 
stately and imposing structure, and thought 
of ‘Sardis,’ the little Primitive church, a 
mile or two out—an unpainted frame build- 
ing of rudest plan. Instead of carpeted aisles 
and cushioned pews, there were rough floors 
and straight, comfortless benches. Instead 
of the notes of the organ, the choir of trained 
singers, and the sweetest and noblest music 
of the grandest composers, there was the 
harsh and jarring discord of untrained voices. 
The girl did not know that half the ladies in 
the church society were at enmity over the 
carpet that covered the aisles; nor that there 
were 80 many factions and feuds among the 
members of the choir that the leader lived in 
dread of open war among them; nor that the 
very plumes on the hat of the fat young lady 
organist were at that moment vibrating in the 
storm of wrath that shook her as she brooded 
over what she considered the deadly insult 
offered to her playing by the leading tenor 
that morning. 

All these things would not have affected 
her much had she been aware of them. An 
ordeal was before her, to meet which she was 
nerving all her forces. To her direct and 
simple nature the real principle that informed 
and enlivened the hard and narrow teachings 
of the sect to which she belonged was evi- 
dent. She had been taught that the truth as 
set forth in the Bible was manifested to the 
world by their little sect, and by none other. 
She was too loyal, too simple-minded, and as 
yet too ignorant, to question the judgment of 
those who, she saw, were honest and sincere, 
and whom she had been taught to respect as 
standing in the place of father and mother to 
her. 

The annual season for foot-washing had 
come, and Jean had felt it her duty to ‘ par- 
ticipate.” A more trying ordeal cannot well 
be imagined for a modest, shrinking young 
girl. She knew that the gay young people of 
the place, and many of the elder generation, 
went out of idle curiosity, and more even for 
an hour’s diversion and ‘*fun.’’ It seemed to 
the girl that this would have weighed very 
little with her had she not heard her uncle 
mention the fact of the ‘‘ administration of 
the ordinance of foot-washing” to Edward 
Goulding, her all but avowed lover, the fas- 
tidious, refined, Presbyterian gentleman. 
She had heard young Goulding say, with his 
usual courtesy : — 

‘* An interesting and impressive service, no 
doubt. Did you say you would preach, Mr. 
Reece? If you have no objection, I should like 
to come out to hear you.”’ 

With this trial before her, Jean read her 
Bible, and prayed for strength, but all was 
suspense and uncertainty. Her usual serene 
cheerfulness had deserted her, and she was 
only conscious of an anxious dread and a de- 
sire that the time might come and she in 
some way be enabled to live through it. 

After dinner she heard her energetic aunt 
gathering her flock together, and between 
promises, threats and admonitions, giving 
the boys to understand what was expected of 
them ‘in meetin’.”’ 

Jean joined them, and they started on their 
walk. It had been a dry, dusty, oppressive 
October, but the night before a gentle rain 
had laid the dust and brightened and fresh- 
ened the whole scene. There was a soft and 
soothing mildness very sweet to quivering 
nerves and anxious heart. Already Jean felt 
that the conflict was over. With the literal 
construction put upon the words of Christ, 
and with no thought of the limitations and 
modifications of custom dependent on local- 
ity, dress and ceremony, she believed that it 
was the duty of Christians to wash one an- 
other’s feet as an act of public worship. 
She was trying to do what she thought was 
right, and in the hour of need the reward 
came, in a quiet peace and a sustaining confi- 
dence. She no longer shrank from the or- 
deal. She thought she would not have hes- 
itated had the whole world been her wit- 
nesses. 

Her calm and composure were not dis- 
turbed by the sight of numbers of livery 
stable turn-outs among the shabby buggies 
and wagons of the country congregation. 
Even the sight of Edward Goulding did not 
shake her inward calm. She passed him, ac- 
knowledged his salutation, noted his grave, 
quiet face, and told herself that when next his 
eyes were raised to hers she would see in 
them the expression of his contempt and dis- 
dain for an exhibition he would doubtless 
consider vulgar and fanatical. Even this 
thought did not disturb her in the state of 
exaltation to which she was raised. 

She entered the church with her aunt, 
found seats on the ** women’s side,” and tried 
to compose herself to engage in undisturbed 
communion with her Lord, with no distract- 
ing thoughts to disquiet or agitate. 

The service began. Mr. Reece gave out & 
hymn which the congregation sung. One 
brother offered a prayer; another hymn was 
sung to a wild, mournful tune; a passage of 
the Bible was read by Mr. Reece, who then 
expounded it in the peculiar manner of the 
Primitive Baptist preacher. Jean was glad 
it was her uncle who preached today ; and to 
the more intelligent of his own sect it was 4 
relief to have him, with his naturally simple, 
dignified manners, in the pulpit, instead of 
one of the ranters who at times held forth. 


After the sermon there was a brief inter- 
mission. Most of the congregation went into 
the grove surrounding the church, and after 
handshakings and mutual inquiries among ac- 
quaintances who seldom met except at church, 
they were recalled by the sound of singing 
on the part of those who had remained be- 
hind. 

The preparations for communion had been 
made. A pine table had been spread with 


white cloth. Two plates of unleavened 
bread, a bottle of wine and two glasses stood 
on the table. The ministers broke the bread 
intc small pieces and poured the wine into 
the glasses. Mr. Reece then read the passage 
which tells of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, and the account of the washing of the 
disciples’ feet which follows. The minister 
then ‘ lined out,” and the congregation sung 
the hymn beginning, — 
** According to Thy gracious word, 
In meek humility ’’ — 

As they joined in that service, Jean was not 
the only one of the little band who was lifted 
out of herself and away from temporal and 
transitory things. To one accustomed to 
stately ceremony and majestic ritual this rite 
might have seemed bare and plain. I[t was 
not so, however, to this little band of com- 
municants. To their faith the Lord was pres- 
ent, and, having Him, they desired no more. 

The service over, the deacons cleared the 
table, and a number of shallow tin pans 
were brought out. Mr. Reece removed his 
coat, giving his reason forso doing by quot- 
ing the passage from John in which he tells 
us his Master rose from the table, laid aside 
His garments, and girded Himself with a 
towel. A deep solemnity rested on the con- 
gregation, and there seemed no desire on the 
part of the most thoughtless to ridicule or 
deride. 

Mr. Reece took a long linen cloth, or towel, 
that fell almost to the floor after being tied 
around his waist. With the same solemnity 
and elevation of manner, he turned to an 
elderly man present — a man who was known 
to have had ‘‘ hard feelings’? toward some 
of the brethren, Mr. Reece among the num- 
ber — and said, ‘‘ Brother Haynes, we may 
never meet here again. I don’t believe I have 
ever washed your feet, and I want to have 
that privilege. Get ready.” 

Brother Haynes, with trembling fingers, re- 
moved his shoes and stockings. The white- 
haired minister, with his long gray beard 
sweeping his breast, knelt before him, and, 
after washing his feet, dried them on the 
towel which hung from his waist. Brother 
Haynes, with a pale face, down which the 
tears were streaming, rose, and the two men 
shook hands and exchanged some words of 
encouragement and consolation. The pan 
was emptied, Mr. Haynes girded himself with 
the towel, and did the same service for Mr. 
Reece. At the same time others of the min- 
isters and deacons had been taking part with 
one another and with the other brethren in 
the same rite. Through the whole scene 
there had been sung one and another of the 
tunes — plaintive or triumphant —that are 
associated in the minds of Protestant Chris- 
tians with the noble hymns of the church of 
believers of whatever name. 

The women who “ participated’’ were in 
one corner of the church, where benches had 
been placed in such a way as to almost screen 
them from observation. It seems a curious 
reversal of the customary temperaments of 
the sexes to see the men give vent to their 
overwrought feelings by tears and sobs, 
while the women were quiet,and only showed 
their emotions by their pallor and by uncon- 
sciously keeping time to the music as each 
took part in the service. 

Jean was scarcely conscious of what went 
on around her, beyond the fact that she had 
done the service demanded of her and had 
not been recreant to what she deemed the call 
of duty. 

As for Edward Goulding, he probably 
knew that, with increased experience and 
association with the class to which he be- 
longed, and to which Jean’s father had be- 
longed, she would learn that liberality dces 
not mean latitudinarianism, and that the 
Bible may be read in the light of common 
sense. Atall events, he had never been more 


affectionate or respectful than when he met 
her at the door as the congregation dispersed. 
And while the shadows grew longer as the 
afternoon sun declined, they waiked home 
contented with one another, and happy in a 
mutual love and trust. After he had left her 
at her home, Edward, as he walked on think- 
ing of the afternoon’s experience, remem- 
bered the words of King Lemuel] that his 
mother taught him, and he repeated to him- 
self the passage which came to him with a 
new force and freshuess: ‘* The heart of 1 e: 
husband doth safely trust in her.” 


Rome, Ga. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


— Dr. Stephenson states that there is a great 
and growing demand for trained deaconesses. 


—— Miss Hulda Lundin, directress of Sloyd inthe 
public schools of Stockholm, is the only woman sent 
officially by the Swedish government to the World’s 
Fair. She will make an exhibit there of the sys- 
tem. 

—— By taking the admission of women to the 
great University of Chicago for granted, the world 
shows the silent but rapid progress it has made along 
educational lines; by maintaining the same repectful 
silence toward the appointment of four women — 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Marion Talbot, Julia E. 
Buckley, and Martha Foote Crow — in the board of 
instructors, it testifies that such action is no longer 
an innovation. — Ezchange. 

—— Mrs. L’zzie C. Jones Rogers, ‘‘the daughter 
of the regiment,’”’ was the guest of the 6th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment Association at its recent annual 
dinner. She exhibited the costume she wore in 1861, 
when she was adopted as the daughter of the regi- 
ment. The skirt was of silk, striped in red, white 
and blue, which was considerably enlivened by con- 
trast with a dark velvet jacket of Spanish cut. The 
hat was trimmed with feathers and ribbons of red, 
white and blue hue. The canteen presented to her 
in Baltimore, July 17, 1861, by «fficers and privates 
of the regiment, was also exhibited. Mrs. Rogers is 
the daughter of General Edward F. Jones, once 
colonel of the regiment. 

——The Order of King’s Daughters has just sent 
its little silver cross over the ‘‘small-pox ferry’’ at 
New York to Miss Kate Holden, who has now been 
nursing contagious diseases for thirteen years. A 
typhus fever epidemic had just broken out in New 
York when Miss Holden, a young Southern girl, and 
jast fresh from a training school, was sent to nurse 
typhus cases at the old Riverside Hospital. She has 
been matron at North Brother Island since 1888, 
caring for every loathsome disease. For the last two 
years she has also been acting as island apothecary, 
having been duly appointed, and has put up daily 
prescriptions for about 4 hundred patients. Miss 
Holden’s life is almost that of an exile, and often for 
months together she does not cross the ferry to New 
York. For her whole-hearted work she draws the 
liberal salary of $900 annually ! 

— The only local express woman in Boston is 
Alice M. Cheney. Her father, Z.K. Cheney, hes 
carried on the Pratt express business in Chelsea for 
forty years, and as he is now growing old Miss 
Cheney began the work in order to assist him. She 
is a graduate of the Chelsea High School. Four 
years’ experience in express work has not only de- 





veloped her business tact, but has commanded the 


Court Square. 


them toher drivers. in addition to these she look 
after the Adams transfer express in Chelsea. 


7.30 in the evening. 


—A correspondent of the Woman's 


World’s Columbian Commission. She says: — 


mother belonging to one of the oldest Southern fam 
ilies and her father being of French descent. 
education was be, 


son of General Grant, was born to that heritage o 


beauty, grace and high breeding that soon wins so- 
In 1871, Bertha Honore married 
Potter Palmer, one of Chicago’s representative mill- 


cial distinction. 
ionaires, and she has since resided in that city. . . 


wide acquaintance among the best people of two con 
tinents. She is a member of Professor Swing’s con 


gregation, and a leading spirit in the Fortnightly 
Ciub. She dispenses generous hospitality in one of 
the palaces by the Lake, takes an interest in various 


philanthropic enterprises, and personally supervise 
the education of her two sons. 


respect of those with whom she comes in contact. 
She has charge of three offices, one on Franklin 
Street, the second on Central Street, and the third on 
She visits each of these cflices twice 
every day, takes orders, assorts parcels and delivers 


Her 
work begins at 8 o’clock in the morning and closes at 


vournal 
writes interestingly about Mrs. Potter Palmer, the 
president of the Board of Lady Managers of the 


** Bertha Honore was born in Louisville, Ky., her 
Her 
n in Louisville, and finished in a 


convent near Baltimore, Md. Miss Honore, with her 
sister, now the wife of Colonel Fred Grant, the eldest 


Mrs. Palmer has traveled extensively, and enjoys a 


with these words: ‘Let us go to the Lord | 
Christ with all this just now in prayer.” 
“O may we?” she said. “ Will you pray , 
me — and here — right here — in the cffice > : 
**And why not,’’ I replied. 
8 | scriptural closet of it. 


— 
— 
3 


“We will m 
See, I have shut the 
now I will lock it while we talk to God.” : 

Again I looked in her face as she passeq 
said in my heart, ‘She has been with Jesus 
tance. 


ake 





SPEAK KINDLY. 


Speak kindly, for our days are all too few 
For any angry strife; 

~ | There is deep meaning, if we only knew, 
In our brief life. 

No nobler mission can be ours, if we 
A pang can stay; 

Or if amidst the rush of tears we see, 

f Wipe one away. 


Speak kindly. Gracious words, God sent, 
Are never lost; 

- | They come all fragrant with the breath o 
Yet nothing cost. 

Kind words are like kind acts: they stea 

- Life’s hidden springs; 

Then in the darkest storm some little song 
The sad heart sings. 


s | Speak kindly, graciously, for all around 
Are pains and smarts; 


‘It was doubtless owing to the popularity that Mrs. 
Palmer had won as a social leader, through her in- 
tellectual ability, dignity and tact, that she was unan- 
imously elected president of tbe Board of Lady Man- 
agers, at its first session, Nov. 20, 1890. . . . To this 
end she has used all her many gifts, her talents, her 
wealth, her social position and her office. She has 
laid her plans, marshaied her forces, enlisted men as 
her allies, secured the endorsement and support of 
the Government, rallied the women from organization 
after organization, from State after State, from coun- 
try after country. It isa marvelous genius that has 
been made manifest among women during the last half 
of this century. It is the same quality of genius by 
which men become famous as military commanders. 
Mrs. Palmer has this genius fr organization, for lead- 
ership; yet fairer, daintier, more gracious woman 
never blossomed. More than this, she possesses that 
rarest gift of genius — the ability to rise to a great oc 


The very air is fuil of moans and sound 
Of breaking hearts. 

Seek, seek to bind them up as once did He 
Thy gracious Lord; 

Then surely will His hand bestow on thee 


— 8. Trevor Francis,in The Christian 





Little Folks, 


ONE LITTLE SEED 
T was one day in the very early 
cold rain was falling, and ¢ 


casion, to be equal to an opportunity of a century.”’ 





week, a fair-faced woman of about forty. He 


hair was quite gray, her face pale, with heavy shad- 
She seated herself languidly, 
with the remark: ‘‘I hardly know a well woman 
Girls begin to fade at | TOW did not feel different from the 
twenty-one, at forty are old women —a bundle of | fact, it did not feel at all. 
nerves, with backache, headache, neuralgia, sleep- 
lessness, loss of appetite, or loss of power to digest 
Mental disorders set in, and a 
woman who was noted for her sunny temperament at 
twenty becomes irritable, fretful, peevish, cross — 


ows beneath the eyes. 


among my acquaintances. 


food, which is worse. 


call it what you like, itis allthe same. Her whol 


out nervés. 


wretched life ? — for wretched it is, indeed. 
been to nearly every physician in the city. 


I am discouraged. 


without a headache the next moraing.”’ 

We have said ‘‘ good-by ”’ {o our patient and sen 
her away with one tiny seed of courage in her heart 
which may spring up and bear fruit a hundred-fold 


to her. 
Did you notice that over and overagain she said 
‘* Everything worries me; I worry from morning til 


night and from night till morning—often in my 


sleep being conscious or semi-conscious, of a troubled 
perplexed, worried feeling?’”’ 


be far more easily enumerated. 


unhappy whenever she thinks of it. 


the water tax. 
meetings are a great arxiety to her. 


past two or three years. 
‘*Is she a Christian?’’ you {ask. Yes, she is 


the church. 
she should not worry. 
you self-righteous old journal. 
much. 


own life. 
of it. 
own fretfalness. 
man, knows little or nothing of how she feels. 


upon her. 
yet she is sick, really sick. 


heaps upon herself. 
help! ’’ 
you try to do your part and God's part, too? 


Only so much is required of humanity. 


thought that. 


careth for you. 
pass. 


they possess you. 


time. 


keep your children. 
You cannot force people to accept Christ. 
blessed Master keep your little ones. 


* little ones and cares’ are given over to Christ! 


the Lord after she had done her part. 


is nothing to you. You are to trust. 
‘Your strength is to sit still?’ 
to you. 
not make haste.’ 
stands in the connection in that text, and think 
about it for twenty-four hours. You will breathe 
more easily in an hour; in two hours you will begin 
to smile; in three hours your heart will be fall of 
heavenly melody, for Christ, the Living, will have 
come into His garden.’’ 

A look into her eyes, her tired eyes, revealed a new 
lght. They were full of tears; but the troubled 
lines had nearly vanished; the Prince of Peace had 
even so soon begun His reign. She rose to go home, 
gave me her hand at parting, did not speak, but ihe 
tender, clinging clasp moved my very heart with love 








and prayer and sympathy. I looked in her face 


LEAVES FROM A DOCTOR’S JOURNAL. 


HERE walked into my office, one morning last 


nature succumbs to the torturing demands of worn- 
Now, doctor, tell me truly, is there any 
remedy, or must I go on this way to the end ofa 

I have 
I’m bet- 
ter for a little while, and then 1 am worse than before. | jt, 
I have lost faith in doctors and 
their drugs, and yet I long to feel well once more, to 
be able to go out of an evening with my husband 


And now, old journal, we will tell you how we talked 


Did you ask what 
she worries over? What does not worry her, would 
If the children are 
well, she worries lest they will be sick. She is going 
to put the baby in short clothes next month, and she 
tells me she is so fearfal lest he take cold that she is 
She worries 
over her house, over what she has in it, and over 
what she has not in it; over the gas bill, the grocer’s 
bill, the milkman’s bill, the coal bill, the rent, and 
The church socials and the prayer- 
She worries be- 
cause there has been no revival in the church for the 


and a good one, too—her chief worry now being 
You should think if she is a Christian 
Very wisely and easily said, 
Didn't cost you 
Perhaps sometimes you will try to be sweet- 
spirited when every sound hurts you, every word 
causes pain, and the anticipated return of the chil- — : f : 
dren from school is a dread which you cannot con- | hen the Seed wished and wished. 
trol,even though you love them better than your | 

No; she cannot help it —at least not all | 
She suffers constant self reproach over her 
Her husband, who is a really kind 
His 
look of surprise over the utterance of a cross word 
is misery for her the rest of the day. Her life is one 
unbroken coil of care, which she is forever winding 
and unwinding. The habit has grown, has settled 
The whole camel is within the tent, and 
We began that day with 
the worries, the reproaches, the fears she constantly 


*‘O doctor, I am all wrong, and I must have 


“Mrs. H.,’’ I said, ‘did it ever occur to you that 
Why 
not, moment by moment, simply do the next thing? 
Don’t you 
think the blessed Master is equal to His part? 
Why, yes, you do, of course; you have always 
Well, suppose you begin, and for 
jast a minute act upon that supposition — nay, my 
friend, act upon that fast, for it is no supposition. 
With the daylight comes trooping into your mind 
every burden to be carried for the day. Lay them 
of quietly, casting all your care upon One who 
Trust Him, and see Him bring it to 
Keep ever present in your mind the Master. 
The habit of continued thought prayer will grow 
upon you. Let love and trust and faith grow until 
Drop absolutely out of your 
mind thoughts about things which trouble you. 
You cannot do it? You can doit; you must do it! 
But remember, you are to do this just a minute ata 
Let the care slide off. Do not assume the 
responsibilities which belong to God. You cannot 
You cannot make a revival. 
Let the 
Oh, do get the 
sweetness and peace which flow in like a river when 
He 
never will fail you or your children, if you trust 
Him. Yes, I know all about Dr. J.’s family of 
boys, bat I don’t know, and you don’t know, 
whether the mother tried to do everything herself 
for those same children, or quietly trusted them to 
Perhaps she 
did too much. Yes; perhaps she did too little. It 
Did you 
know that God once said to the children of Israel: 
He says the same 
Again He says: ‘ He that believeth shall 
Take that word ‘ believeth ’ as it 


looked colorless and desolate. O 
spot a close observer might have not 
somebody had thought of the com 
mer. For in this place the ground 
a little disturbed. The sweet _ 
planted there. 

The round brown seeds lay in a 1 
one separated from its neighbors, a 
the world above. The Seed at the « 


r 


It was loc 
slumber so deep and strong that 
thought nor sensation was possible. 

Only one thing in all the world 
waken it. That was a Dream, and th 
was already on the way. 

Down through the cold ground it st 
e| til it was close beside the sleeping 
moved its delicate wings a little, anda 
gentle air breathed upon the unc 
form. Then the Dream whispered som 
in a very low voice. ‘The Seed hea 
words; it did not even know that ar 
been spoken; but sleep lay more lightly 
Then the Dream spoke again. 

** Listen,”’ said the Dream. ‘I want t 
you something which will make you 
ha Oe 

And the Seed listened. 
t|. ‘* There is a beautiful world of whic! 
know nothing,” said the Dream. “‘A 4 
| full of light, where the sun is ready to s 
*|upon you; and where, ina few weeks, sw: 
summer breezes will be blowing, and wa 
singing rain will fall. You were made for 
:| life in that world, not to lie here in the cold 
| | and darkness.”’ 

Then came to the Seed the first feeling 
’| great and hopeless longing. 
sleep, and answered :— 

‘**Oh, why am I here when I was mad 


told me about the happy life which I ought 
to live? I can never rest again. 


away.” 

“That is as it should be,” replied th 
Dream. ‘* You must not rest. 
climb upward! The happy world lies abo 
you.” 

‘** But how shallI climb? Which way sha 
I turn?” asked the waking Seed. ‘I do 
know anything.” 

‘* Follow me,” said the Dream. 

The Seed looked all around, but it cou 
see nothing. 

‘* No,’”’ whispered the Dream, ‘‘ you can: 
see me, but He who made you is my Mak 
also, and has sent me to lead you to the lig! 
He has not yet given you the power of s 
ing, but if you wish with all your mig! 
He will give you the power of trusting, 
then you can follow me.” 


was all it was yet able to do, bu 
was enough, for very soon wishing 
changed into trusting, and it was clim 
upward, while the Dream went just ahead 

‘*Tell me what I shall see in the wor 
light,”’ asked the Seed. 

‘* The sky,” answered the Dream. 
is not the only beautiful thing you will s 
but it is the most beautiful of all. 
do not know whether it will be night or 
when you first look upon it. If it should 
night, the stars will be shining, and \ 
likely the moon will be among them. And 
it should be day, the great sun will cover | 
sky only to reveal it.’’ 
**What is the sun? What are the m 
and stars?’’ ‘The Seed did not know, and ¢! 
Dream did not explain. But at the ment 
of their names a strange happiness crept i: 
the heart of the trusting climber. Aft 
time it said :— 
‘* Tell me something more, dear Dream.’ 
‘*T will tell you of the beautiful flow: 
They are less lovely than the sun and 
moon, but yet so lovely that you cannot ii- 
agine what they are like. There are milli 
and millions of flowers in the world of lig 
and all that see you will give you welco 
for they have all come the way which | 
are coming. They know how hard it is, a 
they were guided by a Dream.” 
‘* Wonderful!” cried the Seed in ecsta: 
—_ then, in the same moment, it grew v' 
sad. 
** Alas! how shall I feel among such bes 
tiful friends? I have no beauty.” 
‘*You have none,” murmured the Drea: 
‘* but there you will be beautiful as they.’ 
“I? A little brown Seed?” 
‘** You will not bea little brown Seed. A 
ready you are changing, but it is still so d 
that neither you nor I can see. All | 
company of flowers sprang from forms 
destitute of beauty as yours. But as t! 
climbed upward they changed. Shut uj} 
their hearts, as in yours, lay a germ of | 
liness and life. It was to that germ I w! 
pered, and that was you. The brown f 
was Only the cell in which your sleeping © 
was kept alive until the Lord of life sent 
to call you.”’ 
For a long time the Seed did not speak. 
was silent in a wonderful peace. Then, 
sudden, it heard a new sound, the sound of * 
song. 
‘*The birds are singing,” said the Dres 
‘Lift up your head, and you will see th 
light.” 
The Seed lifted up its head —and saw 
sky! It was morning, and the sun was r'* 
ing. It rose through clouds, and made the 
more glorious than a cloudless sky could eve" 
be. ‘T'he bright beams came straight dow 
from heaven to rest upon that pale litte 
Piant which had come so far to find them. — 
Ever since that morning the little Pian! 
lives in the sunshine. For if the great su® 
itself is not present, it leaves its brightness 
with the moon and stars. The Plant which 
came into the world of light was far more 
beautiful than the Seed which started thither, 
but it grows yet more beautiful every hour. 
The blossoms have unfolded, and lo! their 
scarlet petals are full of the light of the 
world. — CATHARINE S. Homes, in Pili 
burgh Christian Advocate. 





had ever experienced—a painful feeling of 
It stirred in its 


for something so different? Why have you 


The wish 
for that beautiful world drives all peace 
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the Sunday School. 


ND QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


sunday, May 21. 
29 35. 


sect 
proyerbs 23: 


w. oO. HOT WAY Uv. 8. B 





\ sl INTEMPERANCE. 


he Lesson Introduced. 
<r: “ Wine is a mocker, strong 
and whosoever is deceived 
wise (Prov. 20:1). 


nos: Monday Prov. 23° 29-35. 


): 1-7. Wednesday ~ Isaiah 28: 
D.n 5: 1-9 Friday Dan. 
rday Rom.13. 1014 Sunday 


i, The Lesson Paraphrased. 
juctive sorcery was known 
Solomon's day as ours. In- 
iter has surpassed him in 
lof it. With the fidelity of 
tching from life this royal 
hrown upon the canvas the 
the madness of strong 
the banquet and those 
g at it, draining the cup; 
f spiced wines in their wild 
‘ i then we see the reverse of 
-the besotted victims 
their wretchedness, or 
heir frenzy, or muttering 
rent ‘*babblings,” or in- 
‘cessary wounds, or pro- 
their bloodshot eyes their 
esses. 
en we swallow down 
wine, we drink damnation ; 
: vd, the sport of mocking fiends, 
Whos see Our noble nature vanquished, 
iued to beasts.’’ 


1 the moral is pointed — re- 
ginnings! Do not look upon 
is it brims the cup. Gaze 

not its ruddy hue, its enticing 

apa he eye inflames the desire. 

bowl! though rich and bright 
flash upon thy sight, 

ils its depths beneath 
re is woe, whose sting is death.”’ 

Nor iis fatal appetite confined to 
it mits. It excites the basest 
pase It leads its victim to the 
haunts of sensuality, and unlooses his 
tor utter ‘perverse things.” 
Further, the drunkard is exposed, in 
his unconsciousness, to serious per- 
801 il. Robbed of his senses he 
is e who makes his bed in the 


midst of the rolling deep, or falls 


asle hen clinging to the reeling 
mast. blows fall upon him in his 
drunken stupor, but he does not feel 
them; and, untaught by his sad expe- 
rience, When he awakes he seeks again 
the fatal poison. 


Ill. The Lesson Explained. 


W ho hath woe? — ** Who hath 0f?”’ 
Whoare reduced to that state where they 
utter only interjections of pain and 
misery? Who hath sorrow ? — The word 
rendered *‘sorrow’’ is not found elsewhere, 
and is supposed to be also an interjection, 
the root idea being that of distress. Quite 
likely the stupefied victims of drink in Solo- 
mon’s day were wont to use these words, oh 
and abo. Who hath contentions ? — 
Drink often has the effact to make a man 
quarrelsome. There is a stage in drunken- 
ness known ag ‘‘ fighting drunk,’’ when the 
frenz.ed man rages like a wild beast, attack- 
ng friend and foe alike, utterly deaf to all 
persuasion. Many a wretched 
r child has been subjected to indescrib- 
able bratalities from the hands of a husband 
r father crazed with drink. Who hath 
babbling‘? — Tbe Authorized Version was 
fortunate in using this word ‘‘ babbling; ’”’ 
rwhile the effect of drink in some cases is 

rpen wit and stimulate genius, its more 
imon effect is to rob a man of all sense or 
rency of speech and to cause him to utter 

‘ folly. But the Revised Version 
3 tes for ** babbling ’’ the word ‘ com- 
paln.ing, " meaning, probably, the sighs and 
se.f-accasations that follow a drunken revel. 
Who h ath wounds without cause ? — 

curred not in noble warfare, but in 
sb juarrels or in accidents which 
wou ver have happened had the man been 
¢ 3 wonderful how a man in drink 
netimes escape from serious peril — 
mes sustain injuries which would 
! him outright had he possessed his 
i@ time; but, on the other hand, 
\| us there is no class of men who 
receive so many and such ugly wounds as 
ms ofdrink. Who hath redness 
~ bloodshot eyes; but the original 
3 something more than ‘‘ redness,”’ 
‘darkened ’’ or ‘‘dimming,’’ re- 
ferring ié lack-lustre look in a drunkard’s 
e rent from the sparkle of health. 


feason or 
Ww '¢ 


4 


y that tarry long at the wine 
fill themselves fuil, wko drink till 
ok no longer; who stimulate and 
tite. Go to seek mixed wine 
, not content with the wine pure 
aim to discover a wine so spiced, 
‘2 aromatics, as to make it more 
snd therefore more seductive. 
iks’’ nowadays are a fruitful 


inkenness. 

D'Arvicox relates that during his sojourn 
mong‘ Arabs, near Mount Carmel, a wreck 
ta the coast, from which one of the 
*mirs 8 1 two large casks of wine, and there- 
ate ) the neighboring emirs, inviting 
them and help him to drink it. They 
Madly , and continued drinking for two 
days and vO nights, until not adrop of wine 
"aelett. Daring this time they never quitted 
me table ept to rest in some corner of the 
wm Stfer which they resumed their places. 
a “\ was gone, they deliberated how to 

‘AID &irech supply of the pleasant bane; but 
ed 2 prospects of suocess, they dispersed 


‘o their several camps (Kitto). 


Rte Lo ok not eee wine eee red.— 
: © Dot, lest you crave it. Keep away from 
® enticement which the mere sight of it 





— Let not ite blood-red juice seduce 
— eit. Giveth its color in the 
., ~ “Siveth its eye,” referring either to 
tin epee or the beadlike bubbles which 
een ‘he surface when certain wines are 
ut. When it moveth itself 
— ~Says Plumptre: ‘The English 
oa Ms Pe thought of a sparkling wine; 
tom, lebrew word, here and in the Song of 
ey oe 9, where it is rendered, ‘goeth 
Ream pre describes rather the pellucid 
itin lbp. pleasantly down the wine- 
i8g into the goblet, or the throat.” 
wa Were no temperate drinking there 
begin by oe that is intemperate. Men do not 
ta! gence ws is usually called immoderate in- 
Rodera ut by that which they regard as 
treapits Gradually and insensibly their 


’re increased until the functions of 


* are permanen 
tly distarbed, the 
mes ing amed, ’ 


Ne Which will 


system be- 
8nd there is that morbid appe- 
hardly brook restraint, and in- 





it be remembered, then, that what is usally 
styled temperate drinking stands as the condi- 
tion precedent to that which is intemperate. 
Discontinue one, and the other becomes impos- 
sible. And what is the cause of moderate drink. 
log? Is it the force of natural appetite? Rarely. 
Nne-tenths, if not ninety-nine hundredths of 
those who use alcoholis stimulants, do it, in the 
first instance, and often for a long time, 
not from appetite, but from deference to custom 
or fashion. They “look” on the wine (Bishop 
Potter). 

32. At the last — not ‘‘at the first;”’ the 
tempting bait conceals the hook until the 
poor victim is caught. Biteth like a ser- 
pent — unexpected, venomous, fatal. The 
figure is a vivid one, but not too vivid for 
truth. Stingeth like an adder — “sup- 
posed to be the Cerastes, or horned serpent” 
(Plumptre). 

At the first it excites mirth and song; at the 
last it produces sorrow and curses; it breaks 
down the strongest frame, and sends weakness 
into the limbs and trembling into the flesh. At 
the firet there may be health enough to resist the 
pernicious tendency of intoxication, so that with 
all the pleasures there are few of the pains of 
indulgence; at the last they become victims of 
manifold inveterate, loathsome, and distressing 
diseases. In the beginning they count themselves 
of all men most happy; in the end they confess 
themselves of all men most miserable. In the 
beginning we have a company of fine young 
gentlemen; in the end we have a group of 
dilapidated and vulgar old sots. At the first it 
is the wine of pleasant fellowship; at the last it 
is the “wine of the wrath of Almighty God, 
poured out without mixture.” At the first it is 
the agreeable excitement of an evening; at the 
last it is the long-drawn agony of an endless 
perdition. At the first itis the grateful stimulus 
of an hour; at the last it is “the worm that 
never dies, and the fire that never shall be 
quenched ” (Trask). 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange 
women.—‘‘ Wine is oil to the fire of lust.’’ It 
inflames the basest passions. The bar leads 
to the brothel. Some commentators, and 
also the Rsvised Version, render the verse 
differently —‘‘strange things’’ instead of 
‘*strange women,’’ but there is sufficient 
reason to adhere to the present translation; 
and were it raled out, it would rob the picture 
of one of its most truthful features. Hearts 
shall utter perverse things (R. V., 
‘* froward things ’’) — unreasonable, extrav- 
agant, untruthful utterances. 

What a misleading maxim is that of the 
Romans, Jn vino veritas! While it is a fact that 
the intoxicated man will blaD many things 
whioh were best kept concealed, there is nothing 
which deteriorates truthfulmess so rapidly as 
aloohol. The drinker becomes crafty, deceitful 
and untrustworthy. The miserable brain is 
haunted with chimeras, the imperious appetite 
suggests all kinds of subterfuges and evasions, 
the very ‘heart epeaks frauds.” Yes, nothing 
could be more accurate than this: the effect of 
drink is not so mach to make the lips lie, as to 
make the inner man essentially insincere and 
deceptive (Horton). 


34. As he that Heth down -— finds a 
bed, goes to sleep. In the midst of the sea 
— either literally, or figuratively. So stupe- 
fying is drink that its victim will lie down 
anywhere, even on the treacherous billow; 
or it may refer tothe drunkard’s swimming 
head and uneasy dreams. Lieth upon the 
top of a mast.— The mast head, or even 
the top, would be a perilous place for a man 
to yield to drowsiness. Insensibility to immi- 
nent danger is the teaching of both figures. 


35. They have stricken me... I was 
not sick (R. V., ‘‘hurt’’)—the maudlin 
talk of a drunkard, discovering marks of 
violence upon himself which he attributes to 
others, and wondering how he could have re- 
ceived them without feeling the ‘hurt.’ 
They have beaten me... felt it not — 
wounds unconsciously incurred. ‘ Footpads 
have attacked him, he would have us believe, 
and that is the explanation of his begrimed 
and blood-smeared face, his torn clothes and 
his empty pockets’’ (Horton). When shall 
I awake’? —The swimming sensation in 
the head reminds him that he is not yet 
himself. I will seek it yet again.— As 
though he said: “True, I'm pretty well 
battered up, but I didn’t know it at the time, 
and I'm all right now; so here goes for 
another spree!’’ The drinking habit dulls 
the conscience, hardens the heart, and robs 
the poor victim of all sense of shame and 
honor. 


IV. The Lesson Applied. 


1. Strong drink brings wretchedness. 
2. It foments strife. 
3. It robs speech of sense. 
4, It exposes to physical irjuries. 
5. It creates an imperious appetite. 
6. Exhilarating at first, at last it inflicts a 
deadly sting. 
7. It leads to licentiousness. 
8. It is a tyrant lust which is never sated. 
9. It destroys both soul and body. 


10. The very sight of it is an enticement, 
and should be avoided. 


V. The Lesson Illustrated. 


1. There is no sin which doth so deface 
God’s image as drunkenness; it disguisetha 
person and doth even unman him. Drank- 
enness makes him have the throat of a fish, 
the belly of a swine, and the head of an ass. 
Drunkenness is the shame of nature, the ex- 
tinguisher of reason, the shipwreck of chastity, 
and the murder of conscience. The cup kills 
more than the cannon; it causes dropsies, 
catarrhs, apoplexies; it fills the eye 
with fire, and the legs with water, and turns 
the body into a hospital (T. Watson). 


2. This vivid and forcible picture of the 
miserable sufferings, the contemptible vices 
and the helpless bondage which result from 
intoxicating drinks, is all the more impressive 
because there is no attempt made to enforce 
total abstinence as a principle. If, however, 
it is duly considered and understood, 
it is very likely to produce total abstinence as 
a practice, just as the object lesson of the 
drunken helot led every Spartan youth to 
turn with unspeakable loathing from the 
embruting vice. Modest minds, observing 
how the mighty are fallen, how this one 
cause has ruined the strongest, the best, and 
the most attractive of their fellow-creatures, 
insidiously leading them on, mocking them, 
and luring them into dangerous and poison- 
ous marshes, will be inclined to say, as Dan- 
iel did, «I will abstain; I may be safe, or I 
may not; if 1 am safe, all I gain isa certain 
amount of animal pleasure; if I am not, what 
1 lose is health, honor, wealth, even life itself 
— not the body only, but the soul too.” The 
gain from the use of these things is very 
measurable and insignificant; the loss from 
their abuse is immeasurable, and the passage 
from use to abuse escapes at once our obser- 
vation and control (Horton). 








PROTEST-ANTS. 


ALFRED 8. ROE, A. M 








VER since Martin Luther nailed his 
theses to the gate of the church at 
Naremberg, to protest has been the mission 
of progressive people the world over. In dis- 
tinction from those Christians who receive 
the mandates of councils and diets as the 
words of God, the followers of Luther, the 
world over, have been called Protestants; 
and if the word were accented on the second 
syllable rather than the first, its peculiar sig- 





nificance would be far more evident. For 
members of this division of the Christian 
world not to protest would be as contradict- 
ory as for a circle to cease to be round and a 
square to not be right-angled. Were we to 
accept as true, for all time, the interpretations 
of certain men, we might as well become Chi- 
nese at once. Doctrine is as progressive as 
geology or any other ology. One of the epi- 
grammatic utterances of Froude, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of England,’ was this: ‘*God made re- 
ligion, but man made doctrine.’ The great 
majority of the religious world accepts this 
statement as correct. Some readers may 
never have heard the expression before, but 
it is the realization of what the most of them 
have long thought. To such, then, the spec- 
tacle of religious teachers being on trial for 
new interpretations in this progressive science 
seems very, very strange. How can a man 
say, ‘‘l accept unqualifiedly this or that doc- 
trine, and will steadfastly believe it to the 
end of the chapter?’’ He may believe today, 
and may disbelieve tomorrow. As to his 
course when he thus disbelieves, circum- 
stances must direct him. If his protest is one 
of moment, he would be false to all that is 
good if he did not, at once and loudly, pro- 
claim his change of thought; but if it be a 
minor matter, he would better hold his peace 
and go on teaching that upon which there is 
no difference of opinion. There are ministers 
in all denominations who have little side- 
shows of thought that would not look well if 
opened alongside the principal tent; but they 
have gone along doing good, and have kept 
these little points to themselves, and no one 
is the worse for their pet theories. 

After all, if a man pretends to teach in ab- 
solute accord with the doctrines of a certain 
denomination, he has no right to go counter to 
those principles, however human made they 
may be. When Luther protested, he ceased 
to be a Romanist. He had no longer any 
business in that communion, and so started 
one of his own — one that has been tolerably 
successful. Every one of the multitudinous 
sects into which Protestantism is divided has 
come from some protest as to existing forms 
or doctrines. Unable to swing the church 
into line, the innovators have taken them- 
selves out. If the trials of Professors Briggs 
and Smith result in the transformation of the 
Presbyterian Church, well and good; but if 
the latter adheres to the doctrines and princi- 
ples so long laid down, then these professors 
ought to teach elsewhere. It is imporsible in 
this country at least to restrain belief; but 
where this belief shall be announced is an- 
other question. Both sides have rights which 
should be respected. As to the matter at 
issue thousands of people care very little, but 
they do say, ‘‘ Protest all you wish, but in 
so doing don't continue to claim a name or 
relation that you have plainly forsworn.”’ 

Worcester, Mass. 





TWIG-BENDING. 
MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 


i. 

HE old adage, ‘‘ As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined,” is 
being transcribed for the growing gen- 
eration in illuminated letters. No 
longer confined to copy-books, it is 
found wrought into wood, and iron, 
and stone; while its liberated spirit is 
embodied anew in training and indus- 
trial schools of various kinds for hu- 
man ‘ twigs.” And thoughtful peo- 
ple wonder that the necessity of train- 
ing brains and fingers to work togeth- 
er, and of studying the adaptation of 
talent to practical ends, was not recog- 

nized years ago. 

Under the natural evolution of this 
idea, such advantages are being placed 
within the reach of the poorest child, 
in some of our larger cities, as to 
guarantee self-support. And self-sup- 
port means a safeguard against early 
vice and later crime; since the boy or 
girl who thoroughly understands even 
a simple mechanical pursuit is, in a 
sense, insured. To know how to do 
one thing well, and to know that he 
knows it, brings self-reliance, and is, 
next to religious principle, a barrier 
against temptation. 

Somewhat more slowly we are learn- 
ing that the new version of our old adage 
applies equally well to questions of 
moral and religious duty. That is, if 
training makes a skillful wood-carver 
out of a child who, left to himself, 
would bea bungler or an idler, soa 
definite training on moral and spiritual 
lines will give him settled convictions 
and habits instead of erratic impulses. 
If we were accustomed to compare 
and measure such things, we would 
see as great a difference between 
trained and untrained moral natures 
as between the skillful, steady work- 
man and the tramp. Indeed, so far as 
that goes, there is many a ‘‘ tramp” in 
the latitude of mind and spirit. 

But to be more definite, let us in- 
quire where we see the necessity of a 
more careful and practical ‘ twig- 
bending” along these lines. We 
might say ‘‘ everywhere,” but chiefly 
in connection with reforms and benev- 
olences which have to do with social 
life, and with the extension of Christ's 
kingdom. Temperance may well rep- 
resent reform on the one hand, and 
mission work what we term benevo- 
lence. 

Considering the first in this paper, 
we must confess that 


Temperance, 


as a question or a ‘‘ reform,” is still in 
the convulsive, lava-producing epoch. 
The honest historian of the future will 
have a good many questions to ask be- 
fore he will thoroughly understand 
the policy of our age; and one of 
them will be: ‘Where were their 
schools for the right training of Amer- 
ican citizens?’ The dawning of an an- 
swer he will find, if we mistake not, in 
the introduction of temperance text- 
books into all grades of our public 
schools. And he will surely wonder 
that Mrs. Hunt, who has done more 
than any other person to bring this 
about, was obliged to proclaim so per- 
sistently that ‘It is a cruel thing to 
send a child out into the world with- 
out a knowledge of the nature and 
effects of stimulants and narcotics.” 
Upon the statute-books of many 
States the law requiring scientific 
temperance instruction is appearing; 
and, the books introduced forming a 
series, there is a ehance for even 
young children, many of whom never 
reach the grammar schools, to receive 
a little of the ‘* forewarning”’ which 
in this case is ‘‘forearming.” The 





teachers who use these text-books 
have opportunities, which can hardly 
be overestimated, to help build a bet- 
ter republic. All nationalities enter 
our common schools, and remain long 
enough to receive impressione. If one 
of these impressions is from the stamp 
of total abstinence, made devoutly and 
earnestly, it will not be entirely in 
vain. 

But all teachers are not interested; 
all are not competent, nor are all 
faithful in using the text-books. ‘The 
pressure of other studies, deemed more 
important, results oftentimes in super- 
ficial work or entire neglect. Plainly, 
then, our “‘ twigs” cannot be left en- 
tirely to the training of the public 
schools. 

Nor are the homes of even our 
American children always such as to 
furnish a supplement to, or become 
& substitute for, scientific temperance 
instruction. 

Plainly, then, the cordon of influ- 
ences must be strengthened, and no- 
where can this be more satisfactorily 
done than in our Sunday-schools. The 
first thought in these schools is Bible 
study, leading to the development of 
Christian character. And some may say 
at this point: ‘* Aim for the conversion 
of your pupils, and they will be all 
right in relation to these moral ques- 
tions.” But we know this is not true. 
The adult membership of any church 
will furnish examples of an ignorance 
respecting the nature and eflects of 
alcohol and narcotics which is per- 
fectly appalling. Add to this their 
apathy as parents and citizens, and 
we must admit that all needful knowl- 
edge does not come as a natural se- 
quence of religious experience. 

Admit, then, the necessity of defi- 
nite teaching, and the question arises 
in the mind of Sunday-school workers: 
How shall it be done? The “ temper- 
ance lesson” furnished through the 
regular channels is our beginning. 
But is it not often omitted for the 
quarterly review, or the two combined, 
to the detriment of both? It could 
be made most effective by the addition 
of brief papers, crisp addresses, and 
an occasional blackboard exercise for 
younger children. Ministers and su- 
perintendents have a rare opportunity 
to give the weight of personal influence 
with these lessons; and, if they are 
men whose personality means much to 
the school, many a young lad will 
quote them as authority when tested 
on temperance ‘ doctrines.” But not 
if they tell stories fifty years old, or 
use arguments of a by-gone age. How 
well I recall the whisper, passing from 
class to class of ‘‘ Stale! etale! ” after 
an ‘‘ address” of this kind. 

To the Sunday-school teachers, how- 
ever, are given the privileges of twig- 
bending as to no others engaged in di- 
rect Christian work. We all know how 
questions of every-day experience will 
project themselves between those on 
the printed page. The sins and faults 
of God’s ancient people, the study of 
special characters, Divine power and 
judgments, are quite apt to suggest 
more modern illustrations. 

““If God has so much power, why 
doesn’t He wipe out the saloons on 
Market Street?” asked a bright boy 
one Sunday. 

A dozen pairs of eyes which had 
been ‘* wandering,” centered at once 
upon the teacher, possibly to enjoy 
the ‘**fun;*’ but a conversation of ab- 
sorbing interest followed, not about 
the fall of Jericho, but concerning the 
stronghold of Gambrinus in this land, 
the weight of responsibility resting up- 
on every citizen, the infinite patience 
of God, and the surety of His final 
judgments. 

**Do you think it’s wrong to take 
whiskey for snake bites?” 

An infinitesimal atom of dynamite 
was always sufficient to cause an ex- 
plosion in that class, and this question 
was succeeded by a subdued roar of 
laughter. Not stopping to dwell on 
the improbability of ‘‘ snake-bites,” the 
teacher, with an inward prayer for 
help, made the question a text fora 
brief talk on the reasons men will give 
for indulging in strong drink, while 
the boys, off their guard for the time, 
gave her quite as much information 
on the subject as she could give them. 


Oh, these boys! they know so much 
about some things and so little about 
others! They are over-wise in the 
lore of the street, but results and con- 
clusions must be revealed to them with 
patience and wisdom and tact. 

As with the drink-curse so must we 
deal with the use of narcotics. Our 
embryo citizens are smoking too 
many cigars and cigarettes. If we 
tell them it is ‘‘ naughty,” they laugh. 
Facts gathered from highest sources, 
earnest, prayerful study on our part, 
and wit enough to use our opportu- 
nities, are all essential, if we hope to 
bend them aright. 

Indirectly, the Sunday-school teach- 
ers may influence their classes to be- 
come loyal members of Bands of Hope, 
Loyal Temperance Legions, and kin- 
dred organizations. 

A child’s moral purpose is more easi- 
ly encouraged than we imagine, and 
even giving the notice of a meeting in 
a conclusive way as though ‘' our boys 
and girls will be there, of course,” 
has its good effect. 

And who will thank us for all the 
study, and nerve-force, and praying 
breath we expend? The children and 
young people will thank us when they 
are old enough to realize that they 
ever needed ‘' bending.’”’ Their moth- 


ers are thanking us all the time from 
their anxious watch-towers. And God 
will thank us if we help one crooked 
twig to grow straight and beautiful in 
His garden. 








Superannuate Sustentation. 


OBJECT to J. B. Hamulton’s assump- 

tion that half of all the funds raised 

last year in the Methodist Episcopal Church 

for connectional purposes, such as missione, 

is an unwilling exaction from pastors and 
superannuates. 

I object to using trust funds given by the 





sainted dead for necessitous cases in the su- 
perannuated ministry, to substantially endow 
@ pension bureau in Methodism without re- 
spect to needs. 

I object to making an annual appeal to the 
benevolence of our people for needy superan- 
nuates, and then putting 75 per cent. of all 
their donations into a pension fund for all. 

I object to making the payment of the an- 
nuity contingent upon the payment of a 
‘level premium’”’ by every man during all 
the years of his effective service. 

G. W. Norzis. 








MY FIRST AND LAST LOVE- 
FEAST. 


REV. WM. J. KIDDER. 


ATTENDED py first love-feast sixty-five 
years ago. I went on horseback some 
ten miles to the meeting. Justas I reached 
the piace, before I had time to take care of 
my horse, the hour arrived for the meeting to 
commence, and the door was closed and 
ocked, and there was no admission. Such 
was the custom in those early days, and I 
think ifthe pastor himself had been absent 
when the hour for the service to commence 
had come, the presiding elder would have di 
rected the door to be closed and the pastor 
would have been shutout. My only alterna- 
tive was to stand outside, and in spirst join 
with those within, in their prayers, hymns of 
praise, testimonies, and shouts of triumph; 
but as our people in those days were not 
troubled with such weak lungs as many 
of them eem to have at the present time, 
I could hear them very well, and it was 
to me a most glorious meeting. While I 
stood outside I did most devoutly pray that I 
might not, at the last, be too late, and find 
the door of heaven closed against me, and I 
forever shut out of the kingdom of God. 

This was my first love-feast. Since then 1 
have attended hundreds of them, and never 
have had @ poor one; but they have been 
good, better, best. 

My /ast one, which I enjoyed through 
Zion's HERALD, was in some respects the 
best one of them all. It was ‘‘a feast of fat 
things.”” It brought fresh to my remem- 
brance former days. Many of the testimo- 
nies given were from dear brethren and sis- 
ters with whom I was associated, and whose 
testimony of their love for Jesus and of His 
saving grace I heard more than a half-cent- 
ury ago. Some of them I had not heard 
from for very many years, and had supposed 
that before this they had joined the blood- 
washed company on the other shore. Oh, 
how glad I was to hear they were stili living 
to bless the militant church with their 
prayers and godly lives, and that they were 
still casting 

“a wishful eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie.’’ 

I saw but onething in which I thought our 
meeting might have been improved. It struck 
me thatif he who called the feast had, before 
the testimonies were given, opened the feast 
with a warm, earnest prayer for the old pil- 
grims who were standing just on the verge of 
time waiting the call to come up higher, it 
would have been an improvement; and I hope 
if he calls another meeting of the kind he will 
commeuce the service with prayer. 


And now, dear superannuates and sisters, 
widows of those who have fallen from the 
itinerant ranks, let us labor for an entire con- 
formity to Christ, our living Head. Let us 
obey His precepts, cultivate His spirit, live to 
His glory. Then under all our trials, in ev- 
ery peril, amid all storms, we may confident- 
ly rely upon Divine protection. The number 
of our days is few. Death, the messenger 
which our Father will send for us, is on his 
way, is near, bearing dispatches of joy or 
grief to you andtome. God grant we may 
be ready to welcome his arrival and to enter 
the mansions of the blessed! ‘Then on the 
shores of a blessed immortality, beyond the 
noise and discord, above the clouds and 
storms of this troublesome world, all radiant 
in beauty and holiness, we will renew our 
acquaintance — there strike the harp, there 
wear the crown, there meet to part no 
more. 

God is my record how greatly I love my 
brethren in the ministry and the work of 
publishing the tidings of salvation to a lost 
world! 

Northfield, Vt. 


In connection with Bro. Kidder’s interest- 
ing communication regarding the old-time 
love-feasts, we publish below a few belated 
Love-feast testimonies, which explain them- 
selves : — 

Mrs. M. E. Bett. — Pardon me that I 
could not come to your love-feast. Beinga 
Methodist, I must speak from experience, 
and the wave of sorrow which has surged 
over me so completely envelops me that in 
a confidential talk it would not remain un- 
spoken; and it is my own, just Father's 
and mine. Iam leaning hard on Him and 
He does support me — bless His dear Name! 

One way in which He is helping mein a 
wondrous manner is by giving me a work to 
do for others with sorrowing hearts and 
darkened lives. This work of helping to es- 
tablish a State institution for friendless wom- 
en has been laid upon my heart and hands. 
When we organized less than two years ago 
they asked.me to solicit subscriptions for the 
carrying out of our project. I finally yielded, 
and began the work the next November. 
Since then I have devoted a large part of my 
time to this portion of the work, securing ev- 
ery dollar of the nearly $15,000 now sub- 
scribed. Not all of this is yet due, as much 
is given to be paid in annual instalments; 
but the hand of the Lord has been so largely 











is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘“ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 
| New Y 24 Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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manifest in it from the first inception, that 
we look out into the future without fear. He 
surely will provide. 

Morrisville, Vt. 

Mrs Amanva M. SmitruH.—I would like 
to have a place in the class-meeting. I am 
just getting up from a long sickness and 
could not write before. My husband, Rev. 
Willard Smith, was a member of the N. E. 
Conference, and went to his heavenly home, 
Jan. 8, 1888. 

My love for the cause of Christ is the same 
as when I was in active work— in seeing 
hundreds converted. It gives me great 
pleasure when I look over the past and think 
of the great company I shall meet on the 
other side. My ageis78. I cannot expect to 
stay here long. Iam still trusting in God. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Mrs. Chas. Bowker, of Bernardston, writes : 
‘During the session of the Conference I 
visited Mrs. Octavia Cadwell, in Westfield. 
She had seen a copy of Zion's HERALD in 
which was the ‘Superannuates’ Love Feast.’ 
She wished to give her testimony, which she 
could not see to write, and which I enclose.”’ 

Mrs. OcraviaA CADWELL.— My husband, 
Rev. John Cadwell, departed this life for the 
better land, suddenly, Jan, 8, 1876, aged 71, 
having labored in the M. &. Church forty 
years; and for seventeen years I have had no 
one to depend upon but the dear Lord,and He 
is very precious to my soul. I am trusting 
in His promises, which have never failed, and 
aiming for glory and an eternal mansion. 

Westfield, Mass. 











Blanche W. Bridges 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Burning Accident 


Followed by Extreme Ner- 
vousness 








Hood’s the Panacea for the Shat- 
tered Nerves. 


“J was burned badly about my face and hands, 
and the doctor had little hope of me. When I 
Pecovered from the burn it left me very nervous, 
go that I could not keep still a moment, even 
when asleep. I tried various remedies but all 
to no effect, and I then got a bottle of Hood’s 
@arsaparilla and tried that. Before I had taken 
@ half bottle I began to feel better. 1 have 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


‘gaken but three bottles and I find myself 
entirely cured. I can sleep good every night. I 
ean heartily recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
the public.” BLANCHE W. BRIDGES, 11 Market 
Btreet, Newburyport, Mass. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla.. 


Hoop’s Pitts are purely vegetable, care 
fully prepared from tie best ingredients. 250, 
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Asthma. 
: What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainty and thoroughly than 
any other medicine. 

It spares mothers Sam pee anxiety 
¥) about theirchiidren, and saves the }ittle - 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that » 
can be reached by human aid. 

™ 


» 
» 
» 


It alleviates even the most desperate 


cases of pulmonary aiseases, and affords 

to the patient a last and only chance for ~ 

restoration te health. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


é The large botties are cheaper, as they a 
wv hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KinsMAN &CO., Druggists. Da 











Don’t pay money for Water ! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated,and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and cissolve it themselves. 
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HURCH| = Bstabiisnea 1827. 
RCAN 8 Correspondence Invited 


HOOKS HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Beautiful residence in the village of Wil- 
brabam — seat of Wesleyan Academy. 
Enquire of 


T. F. DWICHT, 
Real Estate 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wall 
Paper 





Agent, 





ONE (OF THE 
BEST ASSORTMENTS 
in BOSTON at 


MODERATE 
PRICES. 


OLD STAND OF 


JERE A. DENNETT, 
23 (Bromfield St 








Correct Formula 
for preparing | 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER 
Take 





one of the six! 


ticks (in each half-pound 
jpackage), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly} 


till completely dissolved, 
add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 








about five minutes. 
Water may be used in 
e of milk. 


: 
Nothing more Simple. 
Nothing so Refreshing. 
Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat -[enier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more th oroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 
The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CnHoco.at- —_ NIER universally. 
its st uper rior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 


Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 











by a — ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
nding 
address to” CHOGS LAT 
MENIER, MENIER 
8 »W. Br yadw ay Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION 
N. Y. City. GAMPLES SENTFREE MENIER 

















E.HARTSHORNS scutes 3 


otice of imitations. 


AUTOGRAPH 
THE GcMtine. 


€HARTSHORN 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chem- 
ical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per 
week, Monroe Eraser Mf'g. Co., X 1128, La Crosse, 
Wis. 











THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


— OF — 


GUOPEL HYMNS Nos.3 & 6 


COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY In his meetings at 
Chicago during the World's Fair. He says it is 
the best of the Gospel Hymn series. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards, $45 per 100, 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100, 


Wor?’s only at 5,10,and 20 cents per copy may 
also be had at leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO ITHE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E 9th St., New York. §S.EC.4th & Elm. Cincin 





FLORAL PRAISE, NO. 11. 
Our Floral Jubilee. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


By HUBERT P, MAIN, 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc, 16 pp. 5 cts 
cash by mail; $4 per 1090 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago, 76 E. 9th St., New Yor 


FOR; 
WaT MANY 
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VOICES OF SPRING. A ecervice of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price Scents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. Po Southard 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of on tty and 
pleasing song apres ruses. Jus ~~ book for the 
family circle. et music pace Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER'S Se ‘ON D ORG AN ROOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00 ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ 
Prices]. GARNERED — MS, by H.R. P — 
The latest and best singing ok fe r Sunday S« he 
Price 35 cents. COLUW MUS. a beautiful ¢ aa 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 


pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price T5cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 


plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price @] 5) ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents 
Any of the above named books will! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 
— PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - CHICAGO 





Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100, 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request, 


THE BICLOW & MAINCO. 


76 Easi9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicage. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
A Hull's Children's Day Service 
LIVING PICTURES, 


CHILDREN, BIRDS AND FLOWERS? 
If not Send 5 Cts. for Specimen Copy. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS. 


By Ina D. ry J. WILLIS BAER, WM. SHAW. 
$25 per 100. Pe r Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society o Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
The Biglow & Main €o , New York and Chicage, 


BAILEY’S ff? 


Compound ligh' seeding Sit 
ver. ied Osernaeted Glass 









For Electrto 


atalogue 
: BAILEY REFLECTOR ¢ OO. so 
: tebargh, Pa. 


Penn Ave. Pit 





AARON RB. GAY & O0., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
|ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order, 
122 State Street Boston, Mass 





BivMYER Tt, ONO. 


Qik 


or RS BivMYER 


ith CHYPSL SSeS, 
, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


et o., 


cHOOL. FIRE EL {s 
Prices and terms 


Catalogue wi 
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CHURGH B ‘U BELL MANUF Sieh 
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Review of the Week. 


Tu « day, May 2. 

— The quietest May Day in Europe for years; 
many parades, but no battles. 

— The Columbian Exposition at Chicago for- 
mally opened; speeches made by Director Gen- 
eral Davis and President Cleveland; a poem 
read; over 300,000 visitors the first day. 

=—Ten thousand mill operatives strike at 
Dundee against a reduction of wages. 

= A serious revolt in Cuba. 


—Apairof shoes made in Lynn in less than 
sixteen minates. 

— Dr. Albert Day, founder of the Washing- 
tonian Home, resigns, after thirty-six years’ 
service. 

— The public debt increased nearly $4,000,000 
last month. 

— The Reading Road fails to pay the interest 
on the Poughkeepsie Bridge bonds. 


Wednesday, May 3. 

— Rise of Western rivers; floods inundate 
owlands along the Mississippi and Ohio. 

— Gibara, Cuba, seized by the revolutionists; 
the insurrection spreading. 

~ Unregistered Chinamen not to be meddled 
with until the constitutionality of the Geary law 
8 decided upon. 

— King Behanzin of Dahomey surrenders to 
French authority and abdicates; he will be pen- 
sioned and assigned a place of residence. 

= Harvard men carry off the honors in the 
Harvard. Yale debate. 

= Memorial services in Music Hall in memory 
of James G. Biaine; Senator Frye gives the 
oration. 

— Great fire in Lonisville; eleven buildings 
burned, and several men killed. 

= Theodore Roosevelt to remain in the Civil 
Service Commission. 

- The great leather combine incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey; Taoomas E. 
Proctor its president. 


Toursday, May 4. 


— Caprivi compelled to tone down the Army 
bill to suit the clericals. 

— Irish emigration falling off — 8,868 less last 
year than the year before. 

— An immense reservoir in Ohio breaks; the 
torrent three m'les wide and ten feet deep; half 
a dozen towas inundated. 

- F. R. Coudert begins his argument in favor 
of the American claims before the Bering Sea 
arbitrators. 

- Lidy Somerset re-rlected president of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association; the 
minority withdraw. 

— Ejight-bour bill for miners passes a second 
reading in the House of Commons. 


~ Dedication of the Mary Hitchcock Memorial 
Hoepita!, at Hanover, N. H. 

- Masked bandits hold op a train in the 
Indian Territory; passengers, including many 
New Yorkers, robbed. 

— The Home Market Club in this city givesa 
banquet to Governor Mckinley. 

— Bishcp Potter delivers a sermon memorial 
of Bishop Brooks before the annual convention 
of the Episc: pal diccese of Massachus: tts. 

Thirty Caban rebels, including the leaders, 
surrender. 

F-iday, May 5. 

— Dean Lawrence, of Cambridge, elected 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Massachuzetts. 

Veatb, at Hanover, N. H., of Hon. James 
W. P= terson, formerly U. 8. Senator. 

— the President favors the repeal of the Silver 
Purchuse act. 

- A financial cyclone in Wali Street; stocks 
savagely slaughtered. 

— Taree New York Chinam~n to be arraigned 
for the pu*pose of testing the Geary law. 

= Col. Coveney appointed postmaster of this 
city. 

— Tne storm especially severe in New En- 
gland; rivers overfisw their banks; bridges in 
danger; landstides and washouts along railroad 
lines; many vessels damaged, and lives lost. 

= Gov. Flower, of New York, refuses to inter- 
fere in the case of Carlyle W. Harris. 

=—The silver statue of Columbus for the 
World’s Fair successfally cast at the Gorham 
Works, Providence; nearly a ton of metal used. 


Saturday, May 6. 

— Mayor Matthews takes steps to have the 
charter of the Bay State Gas Company annulled. 

=— Tne Cordage Trust goes under; receivers 
appointed. " 

- The bicycle relay riders make the trip from 
Boston to Chicsgo in 112 hours, 48 minutes. 

- Floods cover acres of land near Northamp- 
ton. 

— Slim attendance at World’s Fair, owing to 
bad weather. 

— A wild flurry in the New York stock ex- 
chinge; *' Deacon” Waite among those who 
fail; prices nally rally. 

- Brazilian troops cross 
b order. 

Tae [nternational Monetary Conference 
postponed until November. 

Monday, May 8. 

— The German Army bill defeated; a maj rity 
of 48 against it; the Reichstag dissolved by order 
of the Emperor. 

~The Sunday law enforced at the World’s 
Fair; over 100,000 people barred out. 

~ Serious railway accident at Lafayette, Ind.; 

several persons killed. 
Death of Mre. Chauncey M. Depew. 
Six men ecalded to death and several in- 


jured by ‘he bursting of a flue on board the 
sieamer ‘‘ Ohio” at Cairo, Ill. 


The will of J. H. Stickney, of Bsltimore, 
bs queaths more than half a million to various 
Cungregational societies and interes's. 

- Retirement of Prof. Tyler, of Amherst 
College, for six*y-one years connected with the 
c lege as student and teacher. 

A b-mb exploded at Four Courte, Dublin. 

~ Paderewski, the pianist, returns to Europe. 


the Uruguayan 





THE CONFERENCES. 

(Continued from Page 5.] 
business the meeting was addressed by Rev. 
G. W. Mansfield, of Charlestown, on, ‘* Some 
of the Difficulties and Some of the Encour- 
agements in Home Missionary Work.’’ The 
speaker closed with a plea for the North End 
Mission, wishing that we might have a part 
in lifting up the poor immigrants in that sec- 
tion of the city. All felt the meeting to have 
been profitabie. T. O. Barser, Sec. 





Springfield District. 


Northampton. — Sunday, April 30, was a 
memorable day for this church. Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton was present and preached at 
the morning and evening services. At the 
close of the morning service announcement 
was made that one of the trustees of the 
church, Mr. Emerson H. Draper, would con- 
tribute dollar for dollar from the congrega- 
tion for the new church. With great enthu- 
siasm the subscriptions came in until $1,895 
was pledged. In the evening, after an able 
sermon, the giving was resumed, and $305 
was quickly added, making a total of 
$2,200 from the people. Mr. Draper had 
promised to duplicate to the amount of 
$2,000. The grand total is certainly $4 200, 
and perhaps $4,400. It must be remembered 
that the people bad already pledged and 
mostly paid a large sum. There is still need 
of several thousand dollars before full suc- 
cess is assured, but the pastor, Rev. F. T. 
Pomeroy, feels hopeful of dedicating the new 
church free from debt. 

Conway. — Under the leadership of Charles 
L. Cook, president of the Epworth League, 
the church gave an enthusiastic welcome to 
the new pastor, Rev. J. A. Day, on Wednes- 





day evening, April 26. The church vestry 
was turned into an attractive reception-room 
by the use of rugs, lamps, chairs, portidres, 
and potted plants, etc. The church people 
came in large numbers. No formal speeches 
were made, but a delightful social evening 
was enjoyed. New furnishings have been 
added to the parsonage, and the general finan- 
cial outlook is encouraging. 

Grace.—This church has a thrifty Chau- 
tauqua Circle which meets monthly, of which 
George H. Chamberlain is president. The 
present line of study is that of architecture. 
Experts are secured from time to time to give 
talks on different phases of the subject. 

Mittineague. —The church debt has been 
provided for, with the exception of about 
$500. The basement of the church is being 
finished. A pretty, new parsonage is about 
to be built at a cost of about $2,500. The 
cellar is already completed. Rev. Jerome 
Wood is pastor. 

Ohicopee Fal’s. — Bro. Fisk reports services 
overcrowded, necessitating arrangements for 
additional pews. The church is in aspiritual 
condition and hard at work. 

Warren. —A most cordial reception was 
tendered the new pastor, Rev. H. B. King, 
and family on the evening of April 25. After 
refreshments, speeches of welcome were made, 
to which a fitting response was given by the 
pastor. This church starts the year under 
favorable auspices. In thirty minutes the 
pastor raised $600 for church current ex- 
penses, which, added to the amount already 
provided for from pew rentals, secured in ac- 
vance pledges for the entire expenses of the 
year. The probabilities are that in the near 
futnre a new parsonage will be built. Al- 
ready steps have been taken to secure a lot, 
and about $400 is pledged towards the pay- 
ment for it. 


Holyoke Highlands, — Rev. B, F. Kingsley, 
pastor. The year opens pleasantiy, and with 
every prospect for good results. The breth- 
ren have taken hold of the work of raising 
their indebtedness of $5 400 with vigor. At 
the outset they girded their pastor for the 
work by increasing his salary $200. He has 
secured the Church Aid of half of the district, 
and says that they intend to ‘‘ sweep ,the 
church debt into ‘innocuous desuetude.’ ”’ 

Chicopee.— The new pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Hal), met with a hearty reception from the 
people. He reports finding the church in ex- 
cellent working condition. The finances are 
good,the congregations excellent,the meetings 
spiritual, and prospects bright. 

C. A. L. 








MW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


Providence District. 


Newport.—A very cordial reception was 
accorded Rev. H. B. Cady and his family on 
Tuesday evening, April 25, in the vestry of 
the Thames St. Church, by the Onward So- 
ciety and the Epworth League. It was a 
very auspicious opening of the second year 
of the present pastorate. The seats were re- 
moved from the centre of the room and the 
floors were covered with rugs, and furniture 
and lamps introduced. Palms and flowers 
also added to the scene. Each guest was 
welcomed by a committee of two, and the 
evening was spent in a social and informal 
manner. An address of welcome to the pas- 
tor and his family was made by Mr. Isaac 
W.Sherman. Rev. Mr. Cady feelingly re- 
sponded. Brief remarks were made by Rev. 
W. I. Ward, a former pastor. During the 
evening there was singing by the choir and 
refreshments were served. Nearly two hun- 
dred persons were present. 

Hill's Grove.— The people gave their pas- 
tor, Rev. H. A. Ridgeway, and wife a hearty 
welcome on their entrance upon the new Con- 
ference year. A goodly number assembled 
in the church. The pastor and his family 
were invited to spend the evening with them. 
The hour was spent very pleasantly in sing- 
ing, readings, and addresses of welcome 
Refreshments were served amid the most 
cordial social intercourse. At tne close Mr. 
B. C, Sweet presented the pastor with a purse 
of money. Bro. Ridgeway responded with 
appropriate remarks, thanking them for their 
monetary gift and also for the words express- 
ive of their good feeling and kindly wishes. 

Prcvidence, St. Paul s.— Dr. J. W. Webb 
was greeted with full houses as he entered 
upon the fourth year of his pastorate here. 
A reception more largely attended than any 
that has preceded it was given to Dr. Webb 
and his wife on Friday evening, April 28, to 
welcome them to this field which they have 
cultivated with so much success during the 
past three years. A fine literary and musical 
program was executed, consisting of solos, 
recitations, addresses, and a chorus of fifty 
voices. The pastor responded in a brief and 
felicitous address, which produced an excel- 
lent impression upon the numerous auditors. 
The outlook indicates that this fourth year 
will be the best of all. There is no reason 
why it should not be. Revival services are 
now being held with prospects of good re- 
sults. 

Tabernacle Ohurch, Providence, on April 
25, tendered a grand reception to Rev. J. A. 
Rood and family. Addresses were made by 
Revs. Francis Nicholson, Wm. Horsman, 
and others. A baskex of beautiful flowers 
was presented by Miss Sadie Gibson in behalf 
of the local circle of King’s Daughters. The 
work here opens very pleasantly. This is a 
very important field. There are large num- 
bers of people located in the vicinity of the 
Tabernacle. This ent.rprise should have the 
hearty support of Providence Methodism till 
it gets fairly under way; then it can easily 
look out for itself. Bro. Rood is now on his 
fourth year, and still succeeds well in his 
work. 

Rev. George W. Anderson occupied the pul- 
pit of the Chestnut Street Church, April 23. 
Bro. Anderson resides at No. 15 Wakefield 
Street, Providence, R. I., and is available as 
a pulpit supply for his brethren, to preach 
for them in their absence or during the vaca- 
tion season, to help them in revival work, or 
to lecture for them. By thus employing Bro. 
Anderson you will aid your own church and 
a'so help him. During the past year he has 
engaged in evangelistic work sucessfally in 
several of our churches. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting. — April 24, 
Chaplain J. H. Nutting, of the State Institu- 
tions, read a carefully-prepared and thoaght- 
fal paper on the subject, ‘* Jesus Christ a 
Social Reformer.’”’ It was followed by a 
lively discussion, many of the preachers par- 
ticipating in the same. 

Broadway Church, Providence, did itself 
credit in the fine reception it gave to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. F. Cooper, April 19, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. H. S. Lamson. The Epworth 
League furnished the literary entertainment 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society thecollation. In 
behalf of the latter society Mrs. K. B. Booth, 
in an original poem, presented them with a 
large and handsome etching in a fine frame. 
We have every reason to believe that Bro. 
Cooper's native wit was apparent in the briof 
reply that he made. We heartily wish him 
the success that he is sure to win this year. 

; Se s 





New Bedford District. 

Acushnet. — ‘The new prstor, Rev. Renetts 
C. Miller, has been received loyally and roy- 
ally by the entire church. Last Thursday 


evening he was tendered a reception by the 
church. The beautifally-draped vestry was 
nearly filled. The speech of welcome was 
made by Capt. Borden. Mr. Miller respond- 
ed in a short, felicitous speech, after which 
Hon. M. 8. Donglass formaliy introduced 
him personally to all present. Music, re- 
freshments, and a good time socially followed. 
The outlook is very encouraging. The New 
Bedford Journal of May 1 contains the pict- 
ure, biography, and an extended report of 
Mr. Miller’s first sermon at Acushnet. His 
theme was, ‘‘The Church's Great Problem; 
or, How Shall We Reach the Masses?”’ The 
sermon was the outgrowth of his experience 
working in Boston missions. 

Bridgewater.— The year opens hopefully. 
The past year has witnessed quite an increase 
in the membership of the church, the Sunday- 
school, and the congregations. The debt on 
the parsonage was reduced $350, and an effort 
is to be made to remove the remainder of the 
debt — $700 —this year. To do this the 
church must have some help from outside 
sources. Rev. L. E. Lovejoy received a 
hearty welcome on his return for a second 
year’s pastorate. 


Portuguese Mission, New Bedford. — This 
mission is having a slow but steady growth. 
Two Lave ben received into full membership 
and one on probation during the last quarter. 
At the recent visit of the presiding elder one 
infant was baptized, about 20 persons received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and a 
very enjoyable love-feast was held. Bro. 
Nind is leading this people on in Methodistic 
lines, as their contributions for our church 
benevolences last year clearly show. 

N.B. D. 





The report of the New England Southern 
Conference anniversary of the Woman’s For 
eign Missionary Society was inadvertently 
omitted in the report of the Conference pro- 
ceedings inthe HERALD. It was held, how 
ever, and was a very profitable service. The 
place was the Pilgrimage Congregational 
church, the time April 15. The Conference pre: - 
ident, Mrs. J. H. James, of Rockville, Conn., 
presided, and gave a statement of the growth 
of the Society in twenty-two j ears, as shown 
by financial receipts increasing from $4 500 to 
$265,300. Devotional services were led by 
Mrs. A. H. Young, of Provincetown. The 
address was by Miss Josephine Carr, of War- 
ren, R. I., on work in Japan, Korea, China 
and India. She is a returned missionary. 

WALTER J. YATES. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 

Portland District. 

South Portland. — Rev. I. G. Ross and 
wife received a royal welcome to this churcb. 
The congregations and Sunday-school have 
a very large attendance, and the year is open- 
ing hopefully. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE. 

Montpelier District. 

Bellows Falis.—- Wednesday evening, May 
3, the many friends of Rev. C. H. Farns- 
worth met at the parsonage to express their 
deep regret at his departure from Bellows 
Falls and soon from the Vermont Conference- 
With other presents since Conference ttey left 
about $75 as an appreciation of his services. 

* 








THE WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 


“ STAY-AT-HOMES.” 
II. 


W.R MAXFIELD. 


Within less than a quarter of a century 
Chicago has experienced the extremes of dire 
distress and of unrestrained jabilation. It 
can hardly be realized, when one stands 
amid the splerdors of the ‘‘ White City,”’ that 
less than twenty-two years ago the heart of 
the city of Chicago was in ashes. Chicago 
is 

The Phoenix City, 


and the great Exposition so auspiciously in- 
augurated by President Cleveland on May 1 
is a positive and permanent attestation of the 
city’s remarkable resources and unquench- 
able energy. Tke event which was signal- 
ized by the pressing of a button by the Pres- 
ident is the most significant in Chicago's 
history, and a most significant one in the 
history of the American people ‘and of the 
world. 


The opening exercises were of a simple yet 
attractive character. The presence of the 
President and of the Duke of Veragua and 
his family gave a peculiar interest to the 
occasion. The democratic simplicity of the 
opening ceremonies added to the grandeur of 
the event. The brilliant street parade de- 
lighted the people as the guests of the city 
and the nation passed from their hotels to the 
Exposition grounds. It was after 11 o’clock 
before Theodore Thomas stood up before the 
big orchestra and the ceremonies began. 
The exercises were held outside the Adminis- 
tration building, whose walls served admir- 
ably as a vast sounding-board for the noise 
of the orchestra. Dr. W. H. Milburn, the 
blind chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, was led forward when the sound of 
music died away, and the venerable man of- 
fered prayer to God. The repeating of the 
Lord's Prayer by the multitude led by Chap- 
lain Milburn, and in which President Cleve- 
land joined, was peculiarly appropriate and 
impressive. Following the delivery of the 
poem came the address and report of Direct- 
or General Davis, and then came the greatest 
event of the day—the part assigned to 
President Cleveland. The President was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and when the cheers 
had somewhat subsided, he delivered a short, 
sensible and vigorous speech, in which he in- 
cluded this strong paragraph : — 

‘We who believe that popular education 
and the stimulation of the best impulses of 
our citizens lead the way toa realization of 
the proud national destiny which oar faith 
promises, glad]y welcome the opportunity bere 
afforded us to see the results accomplished 
by efforts which have been exerted longer 
than ours in the field of man's improvement, 
while in appreciative return we exhibit the un- 
paralleled advancement and wonderful ac- 
complishments of a young nation and present 
the triumphe of a vigorous,self reliant,and in- 
dependent people. We have built these splen- 
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did edifices, but we have also built the 
magnificent fabric of a popular government, 
whose grand proportions are seen throughout 
the world. We have made and here gath- 
ered together objects of use and beauty, the 
products of American skill and invention. 
We have also made men who rule them- 
selves.”’ 

As the last words of his address fell from 
his lips,and while the great multitude of peo- 
ple attempted to restrain the cheers that were 
over-eager for expression, the President 
turned to the little button that held in leash 
the mighty mechanical forces of the 
Exposition, and pressed it firmly. At the 
same instant that the big fiy-wheel in 
Machinery Hall began to revolve, the throats 
of a hundred steam whistles wera loosened, 
and fire and smoke and thunder belched 
from the guns of the naval vessels in the 
harbor. From thousands of flagstaffs on the 
buildings, great and small, flags of varied 
shapes and colors began to flap in the noon- 
day breeze. Asif by magic the drapery fell 
away from the magnificent, gilded Statue of 
the Republic which gszed in seeming wonder 
upon the unparalleled scene. The floodgates 
were opened, and giant jets of water shot 
high in air from numerous fountains and 
filled the air with a soft and grateful mist, 
and the silvery voices of distant chimes gave 
a tender charm, which added to the potent 
influences which thrilled the hearts of the 
multitude and led them to join, unconscious- 
ly perhaps, in the singing of, ‘‘ My Country, 
"Tis of Thee,” whose swelling strains 
brought fervor to the patriotic heart and 
dimmed many an eye with tears. When the 
man of God had uttered the words of bene- 
diction, the exercises closed and the Exposi- 
tion was open. 

It is of interest to know how 


The Pushing of a Little Button 


at a distance could start a great engive into 
activity and life. The dramatic ceremony in 
which President Cleveland played so conspic- 
uous a part bears but little resembjJance to 
the touching of the button by President 
Grant at the opening of the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia. It was popularly 
believed that President Grant by thet act 
started up the Corliss engine, but it is now 
reported that he only rang a sigaal bell, and 
that the engineer opened the throttle by 
hand. Then the Corliss engine furnished all 
the power and operated all the machinery at 
the Centennial Exposition; while tbe Allis 
engine, which is much larger than the Cor- 
liss, furnishes only about one-twentieth of 
the power in the Columbian Exposition. The 
key which the President touched rested on a 
pedestal on the stand from which he deliv- 
ered his address. From it a wire circuit was 
run to the Allis engine and the Worthington 
pump. The mechanical contrivances for 
starting the machinery were simple enough. 
The wire connected with the key operated 
& magnet at the engine and another at the 
pump, at both of which places it was sup 
plied with electricity by half a dczen Ajax 
dry batteries. The magnets attracted their 
armaturer, the armatures worked certain 
levers, the levers set off more powerful ma- 
chines, which, turning wheele, opened the 
throttles and admitted steam into the cylin- 
ders. 
The opening of the 


United States Government Building 


was one of the minor events of ‘‘ opening 
day.’’ This edifice has the general appear- 
ance of a State capitol, and is constructed of 
glass and iron and measures 350x450 feet. 
It is located jast north of the Manufactures 
building, by which it is considerably over- 
shadowed. Perhaps no one of the larger 
buildings has received such harsh treatment 
at the bands of the art crities as this one bar. 
For some undiscovered reason the creations 
of government architects fall into general 
disrepute among those architects who do not 
sign Uncle Sam’s big pay-roll. It may be 
that there are some very radical and fatal 
blemishes in the architectural proportions of 
this building, bat surely the designers of the 
dumpy lilinois building are not in a position 
that will warrant stone-throwing. One of 
the central points of interest in this building 
is the extensive exhivit of the War depart- 
ment. When the President entered the 
building on ‘‘ opening day,’’ he found every- 
thing running with the smoothness and precis- 
ion of military discipline. When the button 
was pressed at the Administration building, 
the manufacture of the sinews of war imme- 
diately began, from the stamping of metal 
disks for cartridges to the construction of a 
twelve inch gun capable of throwing a 
prc jactile weighing one thousand pounds. 
The War department display is in four 
sections, embracing the exhibits of the 
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The Massacnusetts Benerit Lire Associa TION 

has written in the first fourteen years of its history 

Four Times As Much 
As the Mutual Life, 

Five Times As Much Insurance 
As the Mutual Benefit Life, 

Seven Times As Much Insurance 
As the New York Life 


In the corresponding period, and had at the beginning 
of its fifteenth year 


$105,000,000.00 


Insurance in force. This marvellous progress was 
made under the Natural Premium system of insurance, 
and is eloquent of the simplicity, the wisdom and 
economy of that system. The policy of the 
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engineers, the ordnance, the quartermaster, 
and the signal service departments. 

While the men were having a good time 
together, the women assembled in the 


Woman’s Building 


and formally swung open the doors. That 
the opening ceremonies of this building 
should be held in its own main hall was 
peculiarly appropriate. A long room, whose 
arches and columns were decorated delicately 
in white and gold, whose walls were hung 
with the praiseworthy products of nineteenth- 
century woman artists—this is what met 
the vision of those who entered for the first 
time. On the temporary platform erected at 
the west entrance were palms and potted 
plants gracefully grouped, while above it on 
either side were draped the commingled col- 
ors of Spain and America. Palms, too, filled 
in the spaces between the arches of the north 
and south ends of the gallery, from which 
rows of smiling faces looked on at the cere- 
monies. At the north end of the Hall of 
Honor was massed the great World’s Fair 
chorus, which on this occasion interpreted 
only the music of women composers. The 
remaining space, when Mrs. Potter Palmer 
arose to open the exercises, was filled to over- 
flowing with a gathering whose enthusiasm, 
as it caught sight of the gracious president 
of the Board of Lady Managers, found 
vent in cheers, applause, and a fiuttering 
of white handkerchiefs. The exercises were 
conducted almost entirely by women. The 
opening march was composed by Frau Inge- 
borg von Brousart, of Weimar, Germany, 
and was rendered by Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra. The prayer by Miss Ida Hul- 
tin was followed by an overture composed by 
Miss Frances Ellicott, of London, England. 
Then Miss Flora Wilkinson read her ode, and 
Mrs. Palmer delivered her address, and said, 
in closing: ‘‘ The eloquent president of the 
Commission last October dedicated the great 
Exposition to humanity. We now dedicate 
the Woman’s Building to elevated woman- 
hood, knowing that by so doing we shall best 
serve the cause of humanity.’’ After the 
jabilate written by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of 
Boston, had been sung, the representatives of 
foreign nations made speeches. The Duchess 
of Veragua, because she cannot speak En- 
glish flaently, wisely kept silence. Madame 
Mariotti spoke for Italy, Mrs. Bedford Fen- 
wick for England, Lady Aberdeen for Scot- 
land and Ireland, Frau Kasetowsky for Ger- 
many. and Princess Mary Schaahooskoy for 
Russia. Before Mrs. Palmer drove the “ last 
pail’’ bome into the hole already provided 
for it, Mrs. MacMonnies, the artist, and Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, the decorator of the Wom- 
an's Building, were presented to the audience 
and cordially received. Then Mrs. Palmer 
took up her hammer to drive the golden nail 
into tbe block of yew, and as the last blow 
was sirack the inspiring strains of the na- 
tions] hymn burst upon eager, listening ears, 
and theglorious chorus swelled with the sound 
of many voices. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Augusta J. Chapin. 
Uhscago, Lil. 





The Massachusetts Real Estate Co., 
Advertiser Building, Boston, issue a new 1l- 
lustrated pamphlet descriptive of the company 
and its affairs, and invite those desiring in- 
vestments to send for a copy: 

They state that they have over $2 000,000 
worth of fine office and commercial! buildings 
in Boston and other growing cities. 

They have been in existence eight years, 
and are paying 7 per cent. per annum in 
quarterly payments. They offer their stock 
at $108 per share. 
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FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARR. 


FOOD 


1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Comva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged! 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
@ Matlled free upon request. ¢ 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Go., BosTon, Mage. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N.Y, 
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30 VARIETIES OF 8S. B. PLANTS. 


) Headquarters for the ‘‘ LEADER.” 
Send for my catslogue before 
ordering elsewh.re. PRICES REASON- 
ABLE. 

Address, C. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass, 


CROWN ILLUMINATING 
WATER WHITE HIGH TEST OIL. 


Manufactured Expressly for Family Use. 
The Finest Burning Oil inthe Market. 
BY THE BARREL AND HALF BARREL, 


ALSO IN CANS IF DESIRED. 
6c. by Bbl.; Te. by Half-Bbl; 10c, by Can. 









Send your orders direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., 


403 Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


Gro. 8. TOMLINSON, 
ALDEN SPEARE Spe: ial. 


Lewis R. SPEARE. 
Henry I. HALL. 


To Study the Bible 








intelligently you must bave complete ard 





trustworthy aids. To buy a large number of 





books on various subjects would be costly 


| 








avd inconvenient. In an Kyre & Spottis- 


woode Teacher’s Bible you will find over 








300 closely printed pages of just the informa. 





tion you need; well-planned, admirably con- 





dens d and ¢ bsolutely trustworithy— ajlibrary 





in itself. The prices of these books depend 





on their sizes and the quality of bindings — 





they vary from $l 25 to $15.50. You can 





get a price list or bay an EK. & 8S. Bible 





from your own bookeeller or of E. & J. B. 





Youna & Co, Cooper Union, New York. 





Buffalo. Lithia Water 


in Rheumatic Gout --- Cold Water agains} 


Hot Water in this Malady. 





General Colton Greene, President of the State Sa, 


Bank of Memphis, Tenn., Leaves His 
Buffalo Lithia Springs -- V 


Uric-Acid Diathesis, Ete., 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA , September 29 


Col. Thomas F. Goode: 


feet, which had lasted and confined me 


form. 


baths. 


Dear Sir: —It is now four weeks since I reached Buffalo Lithia St 
suffering from the effects of recurrent attacks of acute articular gout |; 


Crutches 
alue ot This Water in ( 
Ete. 


g2 
yt} 


to bed fortwo months. Though | hy 


biennially, sometimes annually, suffered for short periods, the malady 
last occasion was more violent than before and threatened to take a ¢} 
My digestive organs were impaired, my health was shattercd 
crippled, and calcareous deposits were appearing on both feet. 
arrival I copiously used the water of Spring No. 2 conjointly with dx 
A fortnight later I was in condition to walk without the use of 
es, the swelling and inflammation of the parts had measurably subsided 
my health improved. Today my general health is better than it has 


Direct y 


twelve months, the deposition of uric-acid sdiment is dissipated, and my ¢ 
though sensitive to pressure, are restored to their normal condition. 


Respectfully yours, 


COLTON G 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


Its Great ‘Triumph in Rheumatic Gout. 


Statement of Mr. Charles Bernaschina, of Hot Springs, Ark 


Proprietor of Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. : 


Dear Sir: —I cheerfully place at your dieposal the following sta: 


Waters in a case of Gout. 


showing the remarkable benefit which I have derived from the Butta! this 
I am a resident of the Hot Springs, A; 


k 


October, 1885, I was attacked with Rheumatic Gout in a very sever 


being confined to my bed until the April following. 


For fourteen < 


tive months I used the hot baths, and visited many of the noted m 
sorts of the country, and from time to time since have made use of th, 


bathe, but without finding any relief. 


my joints, I was unable to walk or to use my hands. 
day I arrived at these Springs, and was for some time after confined 

bed. At the expiration of six weeks slight improvement was percep:io) 
the chalky deposits began to disappear, and I have continued to improv 


the present time, and to an extent that 


Chalky deposits formed ia most ot 
Four months ag 


I consider, under the circumstances 


almost marvelous, the chalky ceposits bavirg s)mcet disappeared. 


now in vigorous general health, and walk readily and actively, walking tt : 


eeveral miles over the surrounding hills, and am able to use my ha 


dressing myself and at the table, which I was not able to do previous | 


ing to the Springs. 


August 6:h 1892. 


You are doubtless aware of the fact that my case has attracted u 
attention smong your many guests from all parts of the country. 
Yours very respectfully, 


CHAS. BERNAS( 


Water in cases of 1 Doz. Half Gallon Bottles, $5 £0. 0 here, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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60 Devonshire, Street Floor, -_ - 


ThelInvestment Trust Co.of America. 
The Original 
Trust Co. of America. 


CAPITAL PAID IN. $800,000 





Boston. 





Charges Reasonable, 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL, $600,000. 


REMOVED 
60 Devonshire St. (Street Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Call or Write for Information, 





, Mie Centlrnaates 
0 


With Semi-Annual Interest 


COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time, 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 


Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Home Cure - 
WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
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Many thousand sufferers in New England and al) 
parts of the United States, in Canada and Mexico, 
have used it within the past four years, with a de- 
gree of 





Success Never Before Equaled 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure , 


of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic, | 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of | 
— Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood | 
y a very gentle electric action upon the surface of | 
the body, and without sensation to the majority of 
patients. Practically it is breathing by means of 
all the capillaries, in place of those of the lungs | 
only, which results in a rapid purifying and re- 
vitalizing of the blood. } 
The work is Corrective, hence applies to nearly 
all possible conditions of ill health, and is sure of | 
good results even in most cases where it is applied | 
too late for radical cure. | 
The entire treatment is tonic and sustaining, and 
lies exact.y in harmony with the divinely appoint- 
ed laws of health; =aite its mastery ofthe most | 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria, Typhoid and | 
Yellow Fevers. etc., in hours,as in Jacksonville | 
and other portions of the South, speaks more sig- | 
nificantly than words. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 
BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS, 


call or address, 


Riv. L.A Boeworth, Room 1 
Boswn, Mass, 
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36 Br- “afield St 





Illustrated Publications, 
WITH MAPS, ‘ 
4 Minnesota, North Dakota, Svr's** 


Idaho, Washington and Uregon, M* 
FREE COVERNMENT 


AND LOW PRICE 
mane | ANDS 
PACIFIC R. R. 


The best Agricultaral, Grazing and Timber 
Lands now o te settlers, Mailed FREK. 
CHAS. B, LAMBORN, Land Com., N. P. KR. B., St. I'so!, Sine 


Mass, Real Estate Co 


246 Washington St., Boston 


Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in grow 
Authorized Capital . - a 
Capital paid in i . 1 

ORGANIZED LIN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 5 per ct. a year for 41-2 yea 
Vaid Dividends of 7 per ct. a year since J ‘ 





Address 





Dividends 





000,000 


500 000 





Stock offered for sale at $108 per share 
Send to or call at the office for infor 


NORTHERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Regular | Per 
ot = 3% tn 7 


ee INVESTS IN CHOICEST BUS! 
CORNERS, in a large city wherer 
continually increases in value and i 
rentals will add to the income from y 
Cash Capital paid in Mavch 
$900,000 


Price of Stock 103 60-100 per snare 


H.L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’! Bank 
of Sioux City (Capital One Mi'- 
lion) Says: 
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** Everything considered, I can 
that,in my judgment, the NOR tH 
VESTMENT COMPANY has * 
wisdom and foresight in the select 
estate in this city, and it seems to 
impossible that its investments here 
prove otherwise than safe and profitab! 


; ”" 
¥ th rticulars apply at the (0 : 
nye Office, os. 7 to 11 Advertiser en 

46 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., "" 

Plans and Photographs can be seen- 
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